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ALTHOUGH in the papers on the Norwich Prayer-Book I have 
not entered into the subject of Archbishop Laud’s character, my 
readers will probably have concluded that my abstaining from 
doing so has not arisen from my undervaluing the importance of 
the inquiry. So far from doing so, I am and have long been 
convinced, that there is no period in the history of the English 
Church about which the generality of persons entertain more 
false and erroneous notions. Yet perhaps, it would not be quite 
so easy, in a moderate space, to explain the variety of incidental 
observations which have led me to this conclusion. Some of 
them I may hereafter have occasion to refer to, and even to 
enter on in a more detailed way ; but at present I feel rather as 
one who is collecting facts for himself, and glad to be allowed 
to communicate them to his reader as they happen to present 
themselves. 

If there be one idea which has been more firmly fixed in the 
minds of the generality of persons, even of the most attached 
members of our Church, it is that Archbishop Laud was a man, 
if not of a cruel and vindictive disposition, yet of a violent and 
overbearing temper. And this impression, even among those 
who respect his great abilities and the munificence of his spirit, 
has been, I doubt not, greatly confirmed by what has been said 
of him by Lord Clarendon, because it appears to be the testi- 
mony of a reluctant witness. The man who could describe 
Laud as one whose “ Learning, Piety, and Virtue, have been 
attained by very few, and the greatest of his infirmities are 
common to all, even to the best of men,” seems to have a just 
claim to be listened to when he describes him as a man of irritable 
temper; when he tells us that sharpness of language and ex- 
pressions was so natural to the Archbishop, “ that he could not 
debate anything without commotion, when the argument was 
not of moment, nor bear contradiction in debate, even im the 
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Council, where all men are equally free, with that patience and 
temper that was necessary ; of which, they who wished him not 
well, took many advantages, and would therefore contradict 
him, that he might be transported with some incident passion ; 
which, upon a short recollection, he was always sorry for, and 
most readily, and heartily would make acknowledgments.” 
This bears the stamp of candour and kindness and discrimina- 
tion, and if Lord Clarendon had said, that he was drawing the 
picture from personal knowledge and his own observation of the 
Archbishop, one would hardly feel justified in questioning his . 
representations, or rather in hesitating implicitly to admit them. 
And yet it is very hard to find in this portrait any resemblance 
to the author of the Conference with Fisher. 

On the whole, one cannot but feel that it would be desirable 
if possible, to be in a position to form one’s own judgment. 
Whether what I shall be able to lay before my readers, will 
throw any additional light on the subject, I shall leave to 
others to consider, but I do think that if one is ever to under- 
stand this most perplexed part of our history, it is by a patient 
- search through the pamphlets published at the time, and, as far 

as the Archbishop’s character is concerned, by an examination 
of the representations of his character and deportment which 
were made by those who were unfriendly both to himself and 
his church, 

I hope my reader will not imagine that I have any intention 
of biassing his judgment by my own impressions of the results 
of the inquiry | have as yet been able to make. On the con- 
trary, I wish him to judge for himself, and to accompany me in 
the examination I am making. 

Among the pamphlets published while Laud was a prisoner in 
the Tower, there are two ; of which one professes to give an ac- 
count of an interview which the author had with the Archbishop 
in his confinement: the other contains an account of a case 
which had formerly come before him in the High Commission 
Court, and will give some idea of his mode of conducting himself 
in that office, where most persons will expect to find him a suc- 
cessor of “the Bloody Bonner.” The former pamphlet, it will 

resently be seen, refers also to his conduct in that office—and 
th phlets, if I mistake not, will be found to give amuch more 
sati ry view of his character and temper than any observa- 
tions of mine could possibly do: and, on this account, and on 
others, will, I hope, prove interesting to my readers. The first 
of these pamphlets is anonymous. The copy from which I have 
made this transcript is in the Library of the London Institution. 
It contains four leaves in quarto, and has the following title : 


An Exact Copy or a Lerrer, Sent to William Laud late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, now Prisoner in the Tower, November the 5 
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1641, At which his Lordship taking exceptions, the Author visited 
him in his owne person: and having admittance to him, had) some 
private discourse with him; concerning the cruelty, in which he for- 
merly raigned in his power. The substance whereof is truly composed 
by the Author himselfe. Wherein doth appeare a sigan of complying 
with the times, and some hopes of his Repentance. 


At the foot of the page is the imprint : 
London Printed for H, W. and T. B. 1641. 


Between the title and imprint is a wood engraving in a frame, 
containing two figures. On the left side is what is meant for a 
(three quarter) portrait of Laud in his robes, and with his cap 
on. Over his head, or rather over his right shoulder,-hangs part 
of a curtain, filling up the left corner of the frame. Laud’s eyes 
are turned to the right side of the picture, looking towards a per- 
son who is approaching him with a paper in his hand, and a 
label from his mouth, with the words REDE AND CONSIDAR on it. 
This person has boots and spurs on, and holds his hat in his 
hand, and his cloak on his arm. 

I describe the pamphlet particularly, being under the impres- 
sion that it is not commonly met with. I now proceed to lay 
before the reader a copy of the whole of this little tract. 


An exact Copy of a Letter, sent to the Bishop of Canterbury, now 
prisoner in the ‘Tower, Novem. the 5, 1641. 
My Lord, 

Your participating the sodain evils, and daily alterations in- 
cident to terrene frailty, and Natures imbecility, hath occasioned me, 
as well as others, to passe my judgment on your former course of life ; 
and though I doe with most consent, you have done eyill, yet doe I 
not with many consent, you have done it knowingly, but rather igno- 
rantly, &c. by imprisoning Gods people, unjust proceedings, &c. The 
complainants in this case, are the Delinquents themselves, many of 
which will not be perswaded to have such a charitable thought, as I 
have of you: and I verily beleeve, that men do omit the Christian 
duty to ated for you; wherfore, my humble request unto your Lord- 
ship is, that you would be pleased to condiscend so far below your 
self, as to vouchsafe by way of answer hereunto, to vindicate your 
owne innocencie, and my charity. So also, shall they I hope, who 
are otherwiseminded, be convinced of their harsh and uncharitable 
Censure, and so be brought to be otherwise minded: that so I with 
them, and they with me, may with one accord say, concerning you, 
and other offenders, after the examples of our Saviour, Father forgive 
them, for they know not what they doe: and with his Martyr Stephem 
[sic] Lord lay not this sinne to their charge, 

My Lord I am, 


Your Lordships in all humblenesse, 4, 


The Letter being delivered to my Lords owne hands, he read it 
over the messinger being by, to whom he told that the Author had 
82 
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abused him: and done him wrong; which when the author under. 
stood, he went himselfe to him the next Lords day to the Tower, where 
he had admittance to his presence. 

Of whom first he craved pardon for boldnesse; but the Bishop, 
laying aside that complementing with him, rebuked him for his letter, 
especially for charging him with imprisoning Gods people.* He an- 
swered, my Lord, quoth he, I have been both an Eye and an Eare- 
witnesse at the High commission court, when men truly fearing God, 
have been called to the Bar, and your Lordship hath commanded to 
give them the oath which when they hove [sic] refused, you have com- 
mitted them to prison. No, quoth my Lord, it is well knowne I have 
shewed great favour and clemency to those obstinatemen, [sic] in that 
I have sometime forborne them a twelve moneth together; and have 
in the meane time referred them to Godly and learned Doctors and 
Ministers, for satisfaction in that point: and when they out of willful- 
nesse and obstinacy, would not be satisfied, I could doe no lesse by the 
order of the Court then commit them to prison, 

Then he told my Lord, that he was confident it was not out of will- 
fulnesse, nor obstinacy, that they refused the Oath, but rather out of ten- 
dernesse of conscience, they being not satisfyed of the lawfullnesse of it. 

That is more than ytu [sie, you] know, quoth my Lord ? 

It may be, quoth he, I know some of the men, and their conversa- 
tion, that they are very godly men, and you know my Lord, our Savior 
warrants to judge the Tree by the fruites ? 

Stay, quoth my Lord, you and I differ in that point. 

Then my Lord, said the man, it seemes a did it ignorantly 
ryt to my thoughts of you not knowing them to be the servants 
of God ? 

I had nothing to doe to judge their persons said the Bishop, nor 
question whether they were the servants of God or no, I judge all to 
be the servants of God until they apparently shew the contrary, but 
their action I judge to be evill, and what a matter was it to imprison 
3. or 4. of them in a twelve months space, and in the meane time let 
thousands in the City goe free, and if we had not taken such a course 
with some of them, the number would have so increased, and men 
would have taken liberty to have done what they list, as now we see 
they doe since we see authority, [sic, the punctuation is in several 

laces very faulty] suppressed ? | 

Then he told the Bishop that he makes no doubt, my Lord, if it 
please the Lord that the Parliament goe on they will take order that 
men shall not doe what they list, and though it seeme good unto them 
to suppresse that Government, which hath bin heretofore, yet I hope 
they will establish another. 

I pray God they may, for it is a lamentable thing to consider what 
disorder there is amongst people, at this time when men are suffered 
to frequent Conventicles, without restraint. 

Nay, therein my Lord you must mistake, for though I my selfe am 


* The rest of the pamphlet is in Mack letter, except some words which I have 
marked by italics, 
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a meane Schollar; and therefore know not so well as your Grace, what 
a Conventicle is: yet have I heard that a conventicle is properly, 
when a company of men meet together, to a wicked intent, to plot 
& devise mischiefe to the Church or State: which I am certaine, these 
men you meane are far 3 for though I my selfe have not much 
frequented such Assemblies: for which I think, I have rather Cause 
to Condemne, then justifie my self. Yet am I sure, that in their As- 
semblies, they pray earnestly for the King, and all in Authority, 

Tell me, quoth the Bishop, what warrant have they to meete, it 
may be forty or threescore together, on such an occasion. : 

My Lord, quoth he, you know the prophet Malachi saith, that they 
that feared the Lord, spake often one to another, and doth not the 
Apostle command us, not to forsake the fellowship of the Saints, but 
to edifie one another. Then the Bishop told him, that he said not that, 
without the consent of Authority can they not doe this neighbor, with 
neighbor in publike Congregations.* 

My Lord, quoth he, it may be these men are perswaded in their 
consciences, that the Lord calls them to humbling themselves, in fasting 
and prayer: and it may be authority doth not see it meet to appoint 
a day : is it evill in them then, some two or three families, it may be 
ten or twelve persons to meet together to 2, ay a day on that occasion. 
And they cannot doe this alone by themselves ; for men are apt to be 
dull and drousie when they are alone: and therefore they thinke it 
meet to be together, to stir up one another, as you know, my Lord, 
a more fewell is laid on the fire, the hotter it burnes, & the more it 

ames. 

When be heard this, he smiled, and almost laughed out: flames, 
indeed, I thinke so, but said he in your Letter, you quote Scripture, 
that some in killing Gods Saidts [sic, Saints] shall thinke they doe 
him service, and you say, you take me to be one of them. But I 
thinke, if you rightly understand your selfe, you would take your selfe 
to be one of them: for what warrant have you to call me a sensuall 
man? ye say you judge the tree by the fruits, I pray you, what fruits 
have you seene to judge so of me, 

My Lord, quoth he, I have seene and heard such things at the high 
Commission Court, as have caused me to conclude undoubtedly : if 
you had bin inlightened with the true knowledge of Jesus Christ, you 
would not have sitten there, though the place were never so honour- 
able. Why quoth the Bishop what things have you seene and heard. 

First my Lord said he, I will tell by experience as touching my 
selfe: I have been seased on by your Pursevant, and had to the Re- 
gisters Office, and beene bound over to the Court, and there take 1 
oath, and have come againe to the Registers Office and there waited 
many a dayes, and at last have beene examined and after wards 
waited againe at the Court, and yet never heard more of it: but in- 


* There seems to be an omission of some words. What the author means to re- 
present as Laud’s answer seems to have been this: “ That he said not, that without 
the Consent of Authority can they not doe this, Neighbour with Neighbour, but that 
without the consent of Authority they can not do this in public congregations, 
The tract is so carelessly printed, that such an omission is not at all surprising. 
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deed it was but the pursevants malice to bring me in. But is not this 
a miserable thing, my Lord, that 1 and others should be thus served, 
und must never know their accuser, nor recover any dammage. _ 

Then he told him, that it was not in the power of that Court to give 
dammage, or else I could willingly have given it many times, and as 
for calling you in without any Accuser, it was in our power to do it 
according to the Law of the Court, and the Kings Advocate was to 
accuse you: but did ever any of you come to me in the week day, and 
pray me to let you know your accuser, or dismisse you, and I de- 
nyed it. 

"No my Lord, quoth he, I cannot say you did. 

Then my Lord asked him, what his name was, and what was the 
matter he was brought in for: forthat you say, quoth he, you were so 
served. 

I pray my Lord, quoth he, spare me in that, for I am not willing 
to tell you my name, and indeed the knowledg of it would be no gaine 
to you, but might be hurtfull to me: for it is not vnpossible, but you 
ne come into authority againe, and then you may call me before you, 
and chide me for this my bold attempt. 

Even as it pleaseth God, quoth the Bishop: but I will here passe 
my word before your friend, meaning the Messenger that carryed the 
Letter, that you shall never heare more of it; no if you have such 
thoughts of me, you are deceived in me, and many of you have bin 
much mistaken in me. 

But yet he told my Lord, he desired to be spared in that. Well if 
you think it meet* to tell me your name quoth the Bishop, doe as you 
please, Then the Author took occasion to envie against the officers of 
the Court, and especially the Pursevants, seeing they were the nato- 
riousest Drunkards and Swearers as could be found among men. And 
he said, Tam perswaded that if your Lordship had bin inlightened, 
oe would not have suffered such about you. Alas, said he, it cannot 

helped, for none but such will be in those places. I pray consider 
that me Lord Mayors Sergeants are not the honestest men. 

Then was there speeched [speeches] had about those men they 
call Puritans and precisians. And the Bishop affirmed it twise over, 
that he thought in his conscience, there were as honest men given 
them that name, as any were in London, we cannot, said he, be too 
pure, if we consider the Strictnesse of Gods Law: but yet, said he, I 
ain perswaded, that many of those simple-hearted men are Seduced, 
sometimes by others that are more cunning then they, but I ever had 
a tender care over the conscience of men, I stand not on the word 
puritan, but if a man be an honest man, what ever he is, I doe ap- 
prove of him, Indeed, my Lord, quoth he, it may be, there may be 
some Hypocrites that may have that name put upon them, as you 
know among our Saviours Disciples there was one Judas, but yet, my 
Lord, it is pity the true-hearted should fare the worse for their sakes. 

FINIS, 


* IT suppose it should be not meet. The word not seems to have been omitted in 
the printing. 
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This narrative, though the author's name is concealed, ap- 
pears to me to possess every mark of genuineness, and is written 
with an air of simplicity and candour, which makes one feel as- 
sured that it is a fair account of this remarkable conversation. 
The Archbishop, naturally enough, was not very well pleased 
with the letter he received, but as to the whole of the inter- 
view that followed, the reader will judge for himself, whether the 
idea conveyed to his mind is that of an irritable passionate man. 
And besides he will not fail to notice, that their conversation throws 
light also on an earlier period, when the Archbishop was not a 
prisoner in the Tower, but sitting in the formidable High Com- 
mission Court. Here is the testimony of one who. professes to 
have been an eye and ear-witness of his proceedings there—of 
one who had actually been summoned before that Court, and 
who now comes forward to remind Laud of “ the cruelty in which 
he formerly raigned in his power”—and when he comes to talk 
over the matter quietly with the Archbishop, he is obliged to 
admit that the persons accused before the High Commission Court 
were never denied access to him on a day when the Court was 
not sitting, or the name of their accuser concealed from them. 

“ Did ever any of you come to me in the week day and pray 
me My “4 you know your accuser, or dismiss you, and I de- 
nyed it 

“No, my Lord, quoth he, I cannot say you did.” 

Nor can the reader fail to observe that the author acknow- 
ledges incidentally that “the pursevants’ malice” was the real 
cause of his trouble—and then and elsewhere shows plainly, that 
the misconduct of the servants and officials of the court was that 
which had raised a clamour against it, far more than any cruelty 
of the Archbishop, of which he brings no proof whatever. 

But this witness, although evidently not one of the Arch- 
bishop’s admirers, was not one of his enemies; and besides he 
may be said to have been a simple sort of person, unable to co 
with a man of Laud’s abilities, though I do not think any candid 
reader of his tract would be likely to urge that, as an objection 
to the value of the inferences one is naturally led to draw from 
it. However, we have at hand a witness of a very different cha- 
racter—one who makes no secret of his enmity—a man of very 
considerable tact and cleverness—who tells us his own story 
also—but with this advantage to those who desire to arrive at 
the truth—that he brings us into the High Commission Court 
itself, and sets Laud in the judgment-seat before us, and enables 
us to form our own opinion of his conduct and temper, on the 
testimony of one who regards him, —or pretends to do so,—as a 
persecutor of God’s saints—as the antichristian leader of a 
“brood of Inquisitors,” and who is willing to let his account of 
what he suffered at his hands stand in proof of the “ ignorance, 
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antraths, malice, and flattery,” of “the great Arch-Pilot” of the 
“Cantaburian Sea.” 1 shall therefore beg to introduce my reader 
to Roger Quatermayne, and to request him to take the trouble to 
read the account which I shall transcribe for him of his “ Con- 
quest over Canterburies Court,” praying him, in the words of the 
messenger in the picture, to “ REDE AND ConsiDaR.” | 
“ Quatermayns Conquest over Canterburies Court” is a quarto 
pamphlet of 39 pages, besides two dedications “ ‘To the Chris- 
tian Reader,” occupying 13 pages, and a prayer atthe end, of 6 
ages and a quarter. The copy before me belongs to the 
ibrary of Sion College. There is another copy in the Library 
of the fade Institution, and another, I believe, in the Mu- 
seum. The pamphlet is mentioned in Dr. Blisse’s edition of 


Wood's Athene (see Cuthbert Sydenham) but there does not ap- 
pear to be a copy in the Bodleian. 
The title is as follows: 


QUATERMAYNs Conqvest over CANTERBVRIES Covrt, or A Briefe 
Declaration of severall Passages between him and the Archbishop of 
CantTersury, with other Commissioners of the High Commission 
Court, at six severall appearances before them, and by them directed 
to Doctor Featly ; with their severall Conferences; and the Doctors 
Reports to the Court. As also his imprisonment by vertue of a War- 
rant from the Lords of the Councell, with ten privie Councellours 
hands to it. With his appearance before the Lords of the Councell, 
and his Answers to the Archbishop and the Lord Cottington, concern- 
ing Conventicles, and his Answer to foure Queries, propounded unto 
him concerning the Scots, As also his tryall three severall Sessions, 
by vertue of a Commission in Oyer and Terminor at the Guild Hall 
London, and his blessed Deliverance. And lastly, A Prayer, and 
Thankesgiving, in an acknowledgement of Gods mercy in his Deliver- 
ance. By Roger QUATERMAYNE. 

LONDON. Printed by Tho. Paine, for Roger Quatermayne, and 
are to be sold by Samuell Satterthwaite. »t the signe of the Blacke 
Bull in Budge Rowe neare Ta»!ings Church, 1642, 


From this title the reader will be prepared to expect that Mr. 
Quatermayne is not likely to give too flattering a picture of 
Canterburies Court, or the proceedings of Canterbury himself. 
Indeed, in his dedication to the Christian Reader, he avows 
plainly enough his hostility to “the foolish, ridiculous, popish, 
superstitious Ceremonies, and dead-read-Service, which the 
blinde, lame, dumbe, scandalous Priests and Prelates of this age 
so stand for :” an avowal which the reader will need to bear in 
mind if he desires to form a just estimate of Mr. Quatermayne 
himself, because (as we shall see) it is not — the sort of lan- 
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guage he made use of when in the hands of “ the great Arch-Pilvt 
of the Cantaburian Sea.” | Nor, what is less to be excused, is it 
the sort of impression he endeavoured to make with regard |to. 


_ his orthodoxy and churchmanship. I notice this by the way, 


because, as I have said, I desire the reader to bear it in mind, 
as, taken in connexion with the language and bearing of Quateér- 
mayne before the Commissioners and the Privy Council, the 
tone he adopts in his title, and in his dedication, seems to give 
some insight into the character of the man, and should be remem- 
bered when we come to read his account of the tyranny of anti- 
christian prelates, The dedication is as follows: 

To the Christian Reader; Grace, Mercy, and Peace, from God the 
Father, and from our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Beloved, Thinke it not strange concerning the fiery tryall, which is 
to try you, as though some strange thing had happened unto you; but 
rejoyce in as much as you are made partakers of Christ's sufferipgs, 


that when his glory shall be revealed, you may be glad also with ex- 


ceeding Joy. It was the counsell of the blessed Apostle Peter, as you 
may see in the first Epistle of Peter the fourth chapter the 12 and 13 
verses. And the same Apostle giveth the reason thereof in the 14 
verse of the same Chapter, sayth he, If you be reproached for the name 
of Christ, happy are you, for the spirit of glory, and of God, resteth 
upon you. But sayth he in the fifteenth verse, Let none of you suffer 
as an evill doer, a murderer, or as a busie body in other mens matters ; 
Vers. 16. But if any man suffer as a Christian, let him not be 
ashamed, but let him glorifie God in this behalfe. For as the Apostle 
Paul sayth in the twelfth chapter to the Hebrews, vers. 6. Whom 
the Lord loveth he chastiseth, and scourgeth every sonne whom he 
receiveth : And he layeth downe a reason why the Lord doth chastise 
his children, and that is not for their losse, but for their benefit, which 
is that they might be partakers of his holinesse. For I reckon that the 
sufferings of this life are not worthy ofthe glory that shall be revealed, 
Rom. 8. vers. 18. For it is an Apostolicall Injunction laid upon the 
Saints, that every one that will live godly in Christ Jesus, must suffer 
persecution. And indeed, it is a great honour for Beleevers to be 
called thereunto, being the — gut of God: For to you it is given, 
not onely to doe but to suffer or his Name. Vpon all these blessed 
considerations, (Christian Reader) I have made bold to present before 
the eyes of thy understanding, a view of severall afflictions which 
have befalne me in this my Pilgrimage, by those which have taken 
upon them the name and title of the Fathers of the Church, but are 
indeed, and in truth, the enemies of Christ, and his Gospel, and as 
opposite to the power of godlinesse, and the sincere wayes of the 
Saints ; as that cursed Abaddon, or Appollyon of Rome is or can be, as 
hath and doth appeare daily by their blondy proceedings against the 
faithfullest Ministers, and Sanctifiedst, and sincerest Professors, that 
hath been, and are living amongst us; Witnesse their cruell proceed- 
ings against Doctor Layton, Master Peter Smart, Doctor Bastwicke, 
Master Prin, und John Lilburne, with divers others. 
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And lastly, concerning myselfe, who had like to have suffered Ship- 
wracke under the guidance and conduct of these Romish Pilots, lead- 
ing and guiding me through so many by-wayes, Rocks, and Sands, 
that had not the Lord mercifully and miraculously preserved me, I bad 
been taken in their Nets, and swallowed up in the pit that they had 
digged for me; so maliciously were they bent against me ; as in the 

ell of this story following, shall with helpe more fully appeare. 
“Reseed. Christian Reader) I would not have troubled thee with 
these few rude lines, had not I been solicited thereunto by many, both 
judiciously wise, and religiously honest ; whom I much respect, as in 
dutie I ought, they perswading me that the carriage of the businesse, 
by Gods especiall assistance, might prove to be a ground of great in- 
couragement unto others, that might in time to come be brought to the 
same condition, and put to the same straits that I have been in. 

Truely, there is no reason why wee should be troubled or discou- 
raged with any of their frownes or threats ; for the Lord hath to me, 
and.will to all his, make good his promise, That be will give us a 
mouth, and a tongue to speak, that the enemies shall not be able to 
resist. You see it to be a truth in all these valiant warriors of the 
Lord Jesus before named; with many others that I could name, but 
that I am unwilling to be tedious. 

Onely looke to thy Cause, that it be warranted by the word ; Looke 
to thy Conscience, that it be cleansed from sinne ; ke to thy heart, 
that it be purified by faith; and to thy conversation, that it be un- 
spotted in the world; and then being thus armed on the right hand, 
and on the left, goe on thou valiant man in this thy might, in a strong 
opposition against the foolish, ridiculous, popish, superstitious Cere- 
monies, and dead-read Service, which the blinde, lame, dumbe, scan- 
dalous Priests and Prelates of this age so stand for; and be you not 
discouraged from your holy duties of Religion, by reason of these vile 
aspersions of Conventicles, and the like, that is cast upon it. For as- 
suredly it is and hath been, the strong Arme of our God, to shake this 
English Antichristian Hierarchie, and therefore forsake not the Assem- 
bly of the Saints, as the manner of some is, Heb. 10.25, Through the 
disheartening Sermons of some ministers among us, who by their 
preaching formerly did promise much better service, then now they 
performe to the Church, whereby they give us just Cause to suspect 
their fidelitie in their Masters worke, and they brow beat their weake 
Brethren, who according to their measure, and the gift of God received, 
doe labour to build up one another in their most holy faith, and comfort 
others with the same comforts that they themselves are comforted of 
God, But Beloved, you that have tasted how sweet the Lord is in 
these sacred Ordinances, let not goe your hold of Christ by them, but 


follow after the Marke, For the prise of the high Calling of God in Christ 


Jesus ; For, in due time yee shall reape if you faint not ; therefore, lift 
up your weake hands, and strengthen your feeble knees ; For certainly, 


your redemption draweth nigh ; You shall be delivered from the power 


of these Antichristian Prelates, and their tyrrannie. 
But, Beloved, least while I goe about to counsell and incourage you, 
I forget my selfe, I will addresse myselfe “o make you acquainted with 
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some passages in the insuing Discourse, that so I may insinuate my- 

selfe into your affections, and gain some time from your more neces- 

sary imployments, to cast your eyes upon some of these more pleasing 

passages, in my following Discourse, that may recreate your spirits, 
and not corrupt your judgment. 

Christian Readers, for unto you doe I dedicate this Narration of 
my troubles, paine, and charge, that you may be incouraged in your 
Christian Course without fear ; for whe is it that can harme you, if you 
be followers of that which is good? | Pet. 3, 1. 

In the first place, You may gather some things to informe your judge- 
ments from my Answers to the great Arch-Pilot, who would seeme to 
be the guide of all the ships that floate on the Cantaburian Sea; he 
writing himselfe to be the Primate and Metropolitane thereof; who if 
you trace him aright, you shall (as I have done) finde out his igno- 
rance, untruths, malice, and flattery. 

Secondly, You may there finde all the brood of Inquisitors in a strait, 
for want of an honest Rule to walk by, there being no Law to justifie 
their proceedings, 

Thirdly, You may there finde the Advocates complaining like 
Dianaes Chaplaines in Ephesus, for the losse of their trade, with exe- 
crable curses on me for the same. 

Secondly, [sic] Some benefit you may get in the severall passages 
at the severall appearances that I had before them at the High Com- 
mission Court ; where you may finde them put to astand, when I 
_— up close unto them, in regard of the Lawes of God and of the 
Land. 

Thirdly, Some benefit you may get, if you be not wanting to your- 
selves, by reading the Discourse that was between Doctor Featly 
and my Selfe, concerning an action and rule, as is there laid downe, 

Fourthly, Some benefit you may get by reading that large Discourse 
I had with the Lords of the Councell; wherein it pleased the Lord 
most graciously to carry me along in my Answers without offence 
unto them, and yet kept my Conscience uncorrupted, 

Lastly, Some profit you may reape by the proceedings against me 
at the Guild Hall London, three severall Sessions, both in point of 
charge, in respect of Jury, as also in regard of Witnesse, and the malice 
of my persecutors; and in observing the hand of the Lord in my de- 
liverance, which was not ordinary, but extraordinary, his blessed 
Name be praised therefore. 

Thus have 1 given you a hint of some things considerable in the 
insuing Discourse, which if thereby God may be glorified, you may be 
edified, then have I that which I aimed at. 

How if it be against all this objected, that I seeme in this my Epistle 
to justifie my selfe in my carriage of the whole businesse, and much 
to derogate from the credit of mine enemies. You know what the 
Apostle sayth, You suffer fooles gladly, because you your selves are wise. 
Truly, if 1 had knowne any thing in any of my Spirituall Adversaries 
worthy of remembrance, for their credit 1 would not have detained or 
kept it backe, but have freely yeelded it unto them, But when I con- 
sider what I have by experience found, and what others have felt and 
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found by their cruell proceedings and dealings with them or against 
them, I could doe no otherwise then I have done, least as Jub sayth, 
While I give flattering titles to men, the Lord should confound mee. 
And to Apologise for my selfe, if 1 be not mistaken, | have already 
said, that I have put this to the Presse by Solicitation of others. And 
I not seeking shelter as is usually done, under some great Patron to 
defend me, thought it my dutie not to detaine the truth in unrighteous- 
ness, but to declare it nakedly, without either feare of foes, or hope of 
reward, but onely that God might be glorified; for whom I have 
suffered all this, and much more ; and will with Gods helpe continue 
to the end, whatever may fall out in the way. As also that you might 
be incouraged to goe on in your Christian course of profession of the 
Gospel without feare, and to store your selves with such promises of 
divine knowledge in spirituall things, as that those which walke in 
darknesse, observing no Rule, by leaning to their owne understanding, . 
may be convinced by your invincible boldnesse in standing in, and for 
the truth, 

And thus not troubling you any farther at this time ; onely one Re- 
quest I have unto you, that you will be thus favourable unto me, that 
where I shall come short, or overlash, through want of memory, or 
weaknesse of judgement, in any of the severall passages and carriages 
of my Answers, you would be pleased to cover them with the Mantle 
of love and charitie, and by observing my imperfections, to get strength 
to overcome the enemies of God and of his truth. And thus I commit 
you to God, and to the Word of his grace, who is able to build you up, 
and give you an inheritance among those that are sanctified by faith in 
Christ Jesus. 

I rest your loving Brother, and fellow-Souldier, 
in the quarrell of Christ and his Gospell, 
ROGER QUATERMAYNE, 


This dedication is followed by another, which bears the sig- 
nature of Cut. Sidenham. In Wood’s Athene is an account of 
suthbert Sydenham, a puritan of that period, and to him Dr. 
Blisse’s edition ascribes the authorship of this dedication. He is 
stated by Wood to have become a commoner in St. Alban’s Hall, 
in Lent term, 1639, aged 17; so that at this rate he would be 
not more than 20 years of age when Quatermayne’s book was 
rinted. I need not trouble my reader with the whole of his 
edication, the following specimen will serve as an illustration 
of the style and spirit in which the Puritans assailed the church 


and clergy, a specimen not the less curious if it be the work of 
a lad just fresh from college. 


“ TO THE CHRISTIAN READER. 


“ CHRISTIAN READER, 

“Tt is an Axiome in Nature, That things are so much de- 
lightfull, as they are seasonable ; and wee have it confirmed by 
more then humane authoritie in Pto. 23,11. Words in season are 
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as apples of gold with pictures of silver. This Consideration 
(Courteous Reader) without any other Preface, might challenge a 
match between thine eye and this Discourse. Thou are here pre- 
sented with a suffering Discourse in suffering times; It hath 
the lot of the Church and people of God in all ages and generations 
to be the butt and marke, at which the enemies of Gods truth and 
lory, have shott their fiercest arrowes of malice and crultie; God 
hath but a few precious ones in the world, upon whom, he hath set 
his love and glory ; and they are the men which are most of all vili- 
Jied and contemned : the enemies of Gods Church have been alwayes 
exceeding inraged against them, but now more then ever, their time 
being but short, and their enmitie everlasting: there hath sprung up 
in this last age of the world, a cursed generation, (shall I say of 
men) nay, of Vipers, who slily and insinuatingly have more ruined 
the Church, then all the open persecutors that ever were, who under 
pretence, of being called Fathers of the Church, have been the most 
mercilesse and dangerous tyrants that ever it had; I meane the 
Prelates with all their hellish retinue, who have drunke so deepe of the 
poyson of Aspes, and have so intoxicated their braines with that 
same bloody Cup of the Scarlet Whore, that they can spit nothing 
but poyson and malice, against the truth and people of Christ. 

“ And therefore have they laboured to put scandalls, and nich- 
names, (never heard of among Christians, untill these innovating 
Prelates brought them in) Scandalls, I say, upon Religion, and the 
sincere Professors of it; calling them factious, sedetious, Cum id 
genus monstris; their foule-mouth’d Chaplaines, and their 
lesse Curates, in every sermon almost, have not ceased in their 
Turkish Dialect, to poure out their venome on the most judicious, 
and holy Christians: Neither was this their malice onely against 
some malignant Spirits (as they call them) but even against the 
power of godlinesse, in any poore soule that profest it: As one o 
their reverend Champions most wickedly said, That if he had had 
the power that Canterbury had, he would not have left one 
Puritan in England this day. Manifold and apparent discoveries 
we have had of their cruell tyranny, and their Arch-pittie, both on 
the bodies, estates, and precious Consciences of the deare Saints of 
God ; they have not onely undone many families in the Kingdome ; 
but have the guilt of the bloud of thousands of soules upon them, 
which are this day in hell for want of the precious meanes of grace, 
which should have fed their soules to life eternall. 

“ T need not acquaint thee with their cruell tyranny in the perse- 
cuting of those Worthyes of God: in their High Commission Court, 
that Hellish Inquisition of our Land ; thou hast vorthy of God 
light to see their grace in their dealings with this Worthy of God ; 
of whom I may say in another cause as the Apostle sayth of himselfe 
2 Corinth. 11. 5. He is not a whit behind the chiefest of these 
Worthyes that have sacrificed their lives for the cause of Christ,” 
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‘In the list of Sydenham’s works given by Wood, is one which 
would lead one to suspect that the martyrs of the Landian 
rseoution, when they had thrown the Cantaburian Pilot over 
8 5 found it as difficult to agree among themselves as their 
predecessors at Frankfort. The pamphlet refers to John Lil- 
one of those enumerated by Quatermayne, with Prynne 
and his colleagues, among the “ sanctifiedst, and sincerest pro- 
fessors, that hath been, and are living amongst us.” The title is, 
“ Anatomy of Joh. Lilbourn’s Spirit and Pamphlets: or a Vin- 
dication of the two honorable Passions Oliver Cromwell Lord 
Governor of Ireland and Sir Arth. Haselrigg Knight and 
Baronet: wherein the said Lilbourn is demonstratively proved 
to be a common Lyer, and unworthy of Civil Converse.” 

Nor do either Prynne and Lilbourne, or Lilbourne and Bast- 
wick, appear to have agreed much better ; at least if we may judge 
from the title of two of Prynne’s pamphlets in Wood's list :— 

“ Just defence of John Bastwick Dr. of Physic Against the 
Calumnies of John Lilbourne, Lieutenant Col. and his false ac- 
cusations.” 

“The Lyar confounded, or a briefe refutation of John Lil- 
bourne’s miserably mis-stated case,” &c. As a set off against 
which, an annotator of Wood’s gives this pithy quotation :— 

“ Now I say for Will. Prin the Lawyer, but rather the grand 
lyar (that would be thought one of the wisest men in the world, 

ough indeed he be one of the arrantest fooles and idiots) &c. 
From the Copy of a Letter from L. C. John Lilburne to a 
Friend.”* To which may be added the observation of Wood at 
the end of his account of Sydenham :—* This is the person of 
whom the magnanimous judge Jenkins, used to say, that if the 
world were emptied of all but John Lilburne, Lilburne would 
quarrel with John, and John with Lilburne :” Which does not 
much exceed the character Mrs. Hutchinson has given him—“ a 
turbulent spirited man, who never was quiet in any thing :” a cha- 
racter not very different probably from that which Cromwell would 
have given of either Prynne or Lilburne. This is a digression: but 
I wish to notice the quarrelsome disposition of these people, be- 
cause it is a fact which it is necessary to bear in mind if one would 
understand the history of the period, and the character of that op- 
position to the church in which they acted so conspicuous a part. 

[ return to Mr. Quatermayne, and I think I shall consult my 
reader’s pleasure by suffering him to tell his story without in- 
terruption, at least as much of it as can be accommodated in 
this number, reserving to the conclusion of his narrative any ob- 
servations it may seem desirable to make. 


. Cole's Note on Wood's Life of Pryane. Blisse’s edition. 
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In order, however, to make his story a little more intelligible, I 
must premise the following quotation from Heylin’s life of Laud. 


« And as for Canterbury himself he had so many dangers threatened 
from the Puritan faction, as made him bend his whole thoughts to pre- 
vent their practices, who had already declared their purpose towards 
his destruction. For a brute being maliciously spread abroad, that 
the late parliament had been dissolved by his procurement, the Rabble 
became so inflamed, that a paper was pasted up at the Baxchange, on 
Saturday the ninth of May, advising and animating the apprentices to 
sack his house at Zambeth on the Monday following. ‘This gave him 
a sufficient warning to expect a storm, and to prepare himself against 
it; which he did with so much care and courage, that though he was 
assaulted that night with a confused raskal rabble of five hundred per- 
sons, yet they were not able either to force the house, or do any visible | 
harm untoit, The next day he procured some pieces of canon, which 
he caused to be planted for defence of the great gate which leads into the 
house, and strengthened all the lesser doors which opened towards the 

arden, and other places; so that there was no danger to be feared 
from the like alarms, though prudently he withdrew to his chamber at 
Whitehall till the rage of the people was blown over. Some of the 
principal actors in this sedition being apprehended and committed to 
the goal in Southwark, were forcibly delivered by others of their 
accomplices, who brake open that and all other prisons in that precinct ; 
for which one Benstead, who appeared in the head of that riot, was on 
the 2] of May condemned for treason, and was accordingly drawn, 
hanged, and quartered, for a terrour to others, Which seasonable exe- 
cution put an end to the outrage, but not to the malice of the people ; 
libels against him being scattered in most parts of the city, For though 
about the end of August a paper was dropt in the Covent Garden, en- 
couraging the souldiers and apprentices to fall upon him in the King’s 
absence (his Majesty being then newly gone against the Scots) yet 
there was no Tumult raised upon it; the People standing in more fear 
of the Hangman than to expose themselves again to the Knife and 
Halter, Howsoever thinking it as unsafe as it was imprudent to tempt 
the Rabble to bestow another visit on him at his house in Lambeth, 
he gave order that the High Commission should be kept at St. Pauls, 
and he did well and wisely in it. For the Commissioners sitting there, 
on Octob, 22. were violently assaulted by a mixt multitude of Brown- 
ists, Anabaptists, and Puritans, of all sorts to the number of 2000, and 
upwards, crying out they would have no Bishops, nor no High Com- 
mission. In which Tumult, having frighted away the Judges, Advo- 
cates, and Officers of the Court, they brake down all the seats and 
benches which they found in the Conststory, putting the King toa new 
necessity of keeping a guard upon that Church, as before at West- 
minster, not only at the next sitting of the said Commissioners, but at 
the first meeting of the Convocation, which soon after followed. And 
though one Quatreman had appeared in the head of this company, and 
animated all the rest to commit these insolencies; yet there was 
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nothing done in order to his punishment or apprehension ; the party 
being grown so audacious in their disortlars, partly upon the neare ap- 
proach of the Parliament, but principally by the eoming in of the Scots, 
that. they contemned the Law, and defied the Magistrates.’’* 


If Quatermayne’s story is to be credited, Heylin is mistaken 
in supposing that nothing was done in order to his punishment 
or apprehension. But we shall leave him to tell his tale in his 
own words. 


QVATERMAYNES CONQVEST, OVER 
CANTERBURIES COVRT. 


My first Apprehension was on Ashwednesday in Hillary Terme, the 
12th day of February 1639. At which time, came two Pursevants 
unto mee, with an Attachment, from the High Commission Court ; 
under the hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Sir Nathaniel Brent, 
and Sir John Lambe: at which time, I unwisely entered into Band of 
one hundred pounds, to appeare in their Court: and my first = 
ance was in Haster Terme, the second day of the Terme, being Thurs- 
day the 28rd of Aprill, 1640. 

My appearance being made, I was called, and presently they called 
for a e, which being tendered unto mee; I asked what I should 
doe with it: they told me I must take my Oath; I answered, I would 
not take my Oath, I knew no cause why I should; the Officer that 
attended the Court, opened the Booke, and I said, I could open it my 
selfe, if | would readein it. Then Doctor Reeve said, I must take 
my Oath, to answer to such Articles, as were in Court against mee ; 
I told him, I knew of no Articles; neither doe I know wherein I have 
offended : The Doctor told me, if I would take my Oath, I should 
know : I answered, I would take no Oath, I did not hold it lawfull, 
Thus much betweene the Doctor, and my selfe. 

Archbishop. Then said the Archbishop, Master Quatermayne, 
Master Quatermayne ; I heare you, hende you speake but softly, 
you seeme to scruple at the Oath taking ; you neede not to doe it, you 
thinke it to be an accusing Oath, but it is not so, it is a purging Oath, 

Quatermayne. My Lord, I think it to bee an accusing Oath indeed. 

Archbishop. It it not so, but it is a purging Oath. 

Quatermayne. My Lord, I need no purging, for I have not offended : 
Yet neverthelesse, if you will so administer it, I will take it: because 
I find in the fift of Numbers, an Oath of Purgation, so that it agree 
with other Scriptures, that it may be an end of strife. 

Archb. Sach an Oath may this bee, for any thing that I know to 
the contrary. 

Quater. My Lord, I doe not know wherein I have offended, nor 
any that doth accuse mee. 

Archb. Yes, there is your accuser, Dr. Reeve. 

Quater, Doctor Reeve, are you my accuser ? 

Doctor Reeve. Yes, said Doctor Reeve. 
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~ Quater. Then put you in my Articles, according to Law, and I will 
take forth a Copy of them, and shew them to my Counsell, and 1 
will advise with my Counsell, and I will either demur to them, if the 
bee illegall, or else I will put in my answer, upon my Oath: that is 
as much as the Law reguireth, and so much I will doe, and more I 
will not, 

Doct, Reeve. ‘That the Court will not allow, said Doctor Reeve, 

Quater. Then said I, 1 will doe no otherwise, 

Archb. Master Quatermayne, said the Archbishop, you speak like a 
very Rationall man, and I doe admire you should bee so Rationall in 
one thing, and come so short in another! Truly, I will doe you'all 
the favour I can; Nay, more than the Court will allow, or beare mee 
out in; L should bee very loth you should cast your selfe into danger. 

Quater. My Lord, I am not willing to thrust my selle into danger. 

Archb. Nay, said the Archbishop, give mee leave to expresse my- 
selfe. 


Doct. Reeve. Heare my Lord, said Doctor Reeve. 

Quater, I will, said I. 

Archb. 1 will tell you, said the Archbishop, the danger of not taking 
the Oath; and I will tell you the utility, and benefit of taking the 
Oath; The danger lyeth in this, that after twice or thrice admonition, 
wee can proceede against you, pro confesso, and that is as you know, 
to take you as guilty of those things that are objected against you, 
and then we can imprison and fine you, as we shall see cause: and 
the benefit lieth in this that after you have taken the Oath, for any 
thing that I know to the contrary, you may presently be freed. 

Quater. My Lord, it is not the danger, of not taking the Oath, that 
doth dismay me; nor the utility or benefit that doth allure me: I 
have kept a Court in my owne Conscience, before 1 came hither; 
and I have sought all the Records, and from the first of Genesis, to the 
last of the Revelations, I doe not find it lawfull for me to take the Oath. 

Arch). Master Quatermayne, this Court hath stood this hundred 
years, and hath been stablisht by all the Acts of Parliament that hath 
been since, and do you come to judge our Court and question our 
Authority ? 

Quater. My Lord, I come not to judge your Court, nor to question 
your Authority: the thing that I come to question and find, is the 
things that are injoyned mee; whether I may doe it with a good 
Conscience, yea, or no? 


Archb, Master Quatermayne, what Ministers are you acquainted 
with ? 
Quater. With many, both in the Citie, and in the Countrey. 


Archb. I thinke so ; what Minister will you make choyce of, to re- 
solve you ? 


Quater. None my Lord. 

Archb. None, that is strange. 

Quater. My Lord, I need none ; for I am already resolved ; besides, 
no Minister can satisfie mee, but the Word and Spirit of God. And 


againe, I will not insnare, nor intangle any Minister to resolve me, 
that am already resolved. 


Vou, XXXII.—September, 1847. T 
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Archb. Nay, Master Quatermayne, there shall bee no Minister in- 
tangled nor insnared, J will promise you. 

Quater, Not by me, said I. ame 

Archb, Nor by mee, not yet by the Court: What Minister doe you 
know, that hath beene intangled or insnared ? 

Quater. My Lord, I doe not come to accuse. 

Archb. Master Quatermayne, then let mee appoint you to goe to a 
Minister, 

Quater. My Lord, I will not bee refractory ; I will reason with any 
man, in things that concerne Gops giory, and my own good, so it be 
within the compasse of my time, place, and calling. 

Archb, Nay, 1 will not lay any heavie charge upon you, doe you 
know Doctor Featly ? 

Quater. Yes. 

Archb. Will you goe to him ? 

Quater. Yes my Lord, or to any other whom you will appoint. 

Archb, Nay, it shall bee only to him: I hope hee will give you full 
satisfaction. 

Quater, I doe not doubt, but I shall be satisfied; for I am already 
satisfied. 

Archb. Master Quatermayne, where dwell you? 

Quater. In Mary Overis Parish. 

Doct. Reeve. In Mary Overis Parish, said Doct, Reeve; and why 
not Saint Mary Overis Parish ? 

Quater. Saint Mary Overis, or St. Saviours, call it what you will,. it 
hath a double name, and I care not for the Titles. 

Archb. That is not farre from Dr. Featii’s. 

Quater, If it were much farther, with God’s helpe I would goe to 
him. 

Archb. Doe so, I pray, Master Quatermayne, and reason with him, 
and let him report, how hee finds you, and repaire hither again. 

Doct. Reeve, The next Court day, said Doct. Reeve. 

Archb. No, said the Archbishop, repaire hither this day fortnight, 
and I hope by that time, you wil bee resolved. 

Quater. My Lord, I am already resolved. 

Archb, By that time, I hope, you will bee otherwise resolved. 
Master Quatermayne, what doe you follow now ? 

Quater. I follow now soliciting of Causes. 

Archb, Oh! in the Common Law; why then you know there is 
an Oath administered in all Courts. 

Quater. My Lord, 1 know there is, there is an Oath for the King ; 
there is an Oath between King and Subject; also, there is an Oath 
between Plaintife, and Defendant ; and there is an Oath for clearing a 
mans selfe in some particulars. 

Archb. You know in Star-Chamber, there is such an Oath as this is. 

Quater. My Lord, with subjection to better judgments, if you doe 
proceede, as they doe in the Court of Request, Chancery, or Exche- 
quer, or Star-Chamber, which is in this manner: the Plaintife, or 

Informer, doth first put in Bils of Articles, Information, or Complaints, 
or the like: and then the Defendant taketh forth a Copy of them, and 
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carrieth them to his Counsell, and adviseth with his Counsell; and 
doth after demur to them, or putteth in his answer upon Oath: and 
so will I doe here, if you please, or the Court, to let mee see those 
Articles thet are against me. 

Doct. Reeve. The Court will not allow of that, said Doctor Reeve. 

Arch. Who was it that came to you, Mr. Quatermayne, said the 
Archbishop ? 

Quater. It was Mayle the Pursevant, such a one, so that he may 
get money, he careth not what hurt he doth, 

Archb, Mr. Quatermayne, we doe not use to have the officers of our 
Court traduced, or evill spoken of. 

Quater, It may be so; but will you be pleased to give mee leave to. 
prosecute against him, according to Law, and I will make him appear 
to bee as notorious a wretch as liveth. 

Archb, I, with all my heart, I will give you free leave to prosecute 
against him, or any other officer of the Court whatsoever: We do not 
sit here to maintain any in their wickednesse. 

Doct. Reeve. You have so affronted the Court, I have been the 
King’s Advocate almost these twenty yeeres, and I never saw the 
Court so affronted before ; you have spoken enough to lay you by the 
heeles, 

Quater. Did not you say, Doctor Reeve, even now, that you were 
mine accuser ? 

Doct, Reeve. Yes. 

Quater, ‘Then it is not fit you should be my judge. 

Archb. Mr. Quatermayne, I have often heard of your name, but I 
never saw your face before. 

Quater. My Lord, I was borne not far from you, 

Archb. In what place ? 

Quater, At Watlington in Oxfordshire. 

Archb. That is a good way off, above ten miles, 

_ Doct. Reeve. Neere Challgrove, said Doctor Reeve. 

Quater. Within two or three miles of it, on this side, 

Archb. It was not in the Countrey, but here in London, and neere 
to it; but I am sorry to heare, what I doe heare of you. 

Quater. My Lord, I have not offended the Law in any thing, tomy 
knowledge. 

Archb, Where did the Messinger finde you ? 

Quater. At my owne house. 

Archb. Who was with you? 

Quater. My Wife. 

Archb. And who else? 

Quater. No body else. 

Archb, What time was it, that the Messenger came to you ? 

Quater, At five of the clock in the morning. 

Archb. You rise betimes in the morning, Mr. Quatermayne, and goe 
abroad, and hee could not finde you at home at other times, 

Quater. I doe rise, and goe abroad, as my occasions serve. 

Archb. Yea; and it is very well, and honestly done so to doe Mr. 
Quatermayne : Well, Mr. Quatermayne, I pray repayre to Dr. Featly, 
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and then come hither againe this day fortnight; I hope by that time, 
you will have your judgement rightly informed; We have done for 
this present: Farewell Mr. Quatermayne. 


This is the samme, and substance of my first appearance, at Lambeth 
house, and when | went away, a great number of people, came away 
with me, which was a great offence unto them ; in so much, that the 
officers said, halfe the Court goeth away with Master Quatermayne. 


Now followeth the Conference between Doctor Featly and my Selfe 
at his house, 


I came to Doctor Featly, according to my directions the next weeke 


following, to conferre about the Oath; whom I found very Wise, Ra- 


tionall, avd Discreete ; and hee tooke much paines to perswade me, the 
Oath was lawfull, and might be taken ; so it were ministered with cau- 
tion, and according to Law: and hee prest mee with his owne Example, 
who had taken the Oath, and as hee said, had warily, and wisely sub- 
scribed thereunto ; did avoyd much danger, which otherwise had fallen 
upon him: then I requested the Doctor to give mee some Scriptures, as 
might cleare the thing in hand, and hee very reddily condescended there- 
unto: which Scriptures, I here insert in Figures, for brevitie sake: The 
first, was the 4th of Jeremie, and the second verse. The 22 of Exodus, 
the 11. verse. The first of Kings, the 8. chap. the 31. verse. The 10th 
of Ezra, the 7. verse. The 13. of the Romans, the 1. verse. Which 
Scriptures how purtenent they are to the Oath Ex officio, J leave to 
you to judge. After the Doctor and I had much talked, concerning 
the |lawfulnesse, and the unlawfulnesse of the Oath, he very modestly, 
and moderately, reasoning with me; told mee, he did commend mee, in 
using the best meanes that I could, in satisfying of my conscience, in 
things of such consequence as this is: and therefore said hee unto me, 
the cause being your owne, it lyeth you upon to give me your doubts, 
and I will doe my best indeavours to give you satisfaction: Then Sir, 
said I, J will bee bold to propound some things unto you; then said the 
Doctor, J pray doe Master Quatermayne, what you please. 

I have been a Doctor this one and twenty yeares, but I nevee had any 
man so Rationall, to reason with mee before, I hope our meeting will be 
to Gods glory, and our owne goods, I hope you will get some benefit by 
me, for I will doe my best indeavour to get by you, I promise you ; 
therefore I pray Master Quatermayne speake your minde. 

Quater. Sir, if you please, we will reduce the oath to action, and 
then bring it to rule. | 

Doct. Featly. Yea marry Sir, with all my heart, that is a good way 
indeed. 

Quater, With subjection to better judgement, I doe conceive every 
action that is good, must have these three things in it, that which is 
last in prosecution, must be first in intention, 

Doct, Featly. In truth, well spoken Master Quatermayne, it must be 
so indeed, 

Quater. The end to which it must tend, the rise from whence it 
springs, the means) b:* which it is accomplished ; they must be all 
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good, or else the action cannot be good; the end must be the glory of 
God, and the good of the creature ; the rise must be from a soule sanc- 
titied, in covenant with God by faith in Christ Jesus, or that is condu- 
cible thereunto ; and the meanes must be according to the will of God 
revealed in his Word; all which I refer to your grave and wise con- 
sideration. 

Doct. Featly. Nay, certainly, Master Quatermayne, all this is truth. 

Quater. ‘Then Sir, with subjection to better judgement, I shall pro- 
duce and lay downe three Rules to try an action by. 


Doct. Featly. I pray doe Mr, Quatermayne, this is a very profitable 
way of reasoning. 

Quater. The first Rule is the third of the Romans the eight verse, Thou 
shalt not doe evill, that good may come thereof: 'The second Rale is the 
fourth of the Philippians, the eight verse, Murthermore Brethren, what- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 


just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are worthy of love, 


whatsoever things are of good report, if there be any vertue, or if there be 
any praise, thinke on these things: ‘The third Rule is the first of the 
Thessalonians, the fift chapter, the twenty-two verse, shun all kinde or 
appearance Of evill. 

Now Sir, if you please, wee will bring the oath Hx officio to Rule, as 
it is an action; and Sir, as I conceive, under correction, of all the 
Scriptures you have named, there is but one that is purtenant to the 
purpose. 

Doct. Featly. Then said the Doctor, it is the fourth of Jeremy, the 
second verse. 

Quater. You say true, said I, and therefore, I pray Sir, bring the 
oath x officio to that Scripture, and open that Scripture, and show 
how lawfully by that Scripture [ may take the oath. ) 

Doct. Featly. That will 1 gladly doe, said the Doctor. 

First, Thou shalt sweare in truth, saith the Prophet ; and that doe I 


_beleeve you will doe, saith he; for, I take you for an honest man, and 


therefore you will speake nothing but the truth. 

Secondly, Zhou shalt sweare in judgment, and that doe I beleeve you 
will doe, because you are an understanding man. 

Thirdly, Thou shalt sweare in righteousnesse, and that doe I also be- 
leeve you will doe; because the oath being in a lawfull way ad- 
ministred unto you, it is a righteous and a just thing for you to submit 
thereunto, 

Quater. Now good Sir, give me leave to deale with the Oath, and 
with this Scripture, and to bring it to the Rules afore-cited. 

Doct. Feaily. Yea, with all my heart, said the Doctor, God forbid 
else, it is very fit that wee should labour to have our judgements in- 
formed in every thing. 

Quater. Then Sir, in the first place, I cannot sweare in truth, and 
therefore, if any should aske mee, as Pilate did Christ, what thing is 
truth, 1 must answer him in this particular, I cannot tell, and that be- 
cause trath is wrapt up and hid from mine eyes, either in the adminis- 
tration of the Oath, or in the Oath it selfe, that 1 cannot see it. 

Secondly, I cannot sweare in judgement, because my judgement 
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wanteth information from my understanding, by reason of the dark- 
nesse and obscuritie of the Oath; and yee know what Soloman saith, 
Where there is not judgement, the minde ts not good. 

Thirdly, I cannot sweare in righteousnesse ; for itis an unrighteous 
thing for me, either to accuse my selfe, or my brother, and therefore, 
I conceive, by vertue of this Scripture, this Oath can lay no waight on 
my conscience; and therefore wee will bring it to the Rule, as to the 
touchstone, to try it by, for I doe conceive, the end of this Oath. is 
voyde, because neither is God glorified, nor my brother edified ; which 
ought to be the end of every action, And now as concerning the rise 
from whence it came, wee will examine that. 

Doct. Featly. 1 pray doe so, I like this very well. 

Quater, Then Sir, you may remember the Oath was grounded on a 
Statute in Henry the fourths time, and it was a cursed curbe or scourge, 
invented by the Papists and Prelates, to punish and put to death the 
people of God, under the name of Lo//ards, who then were true Chris- 
tians, And this Oath was supprest in King Edwards dayes; and in 
Queene Maryes dayes it was set up againe; and in the first of Queen 
Elizabeth, it was supprest, and the High Commission Court was esta- 
blisht, and hath continued by the Bishops ever since; and they have 
made use of this Oath, both to suppresse the people and truth of God, 
and therefore the rise of this Oath cannot be good. 

Thirdly, This Oath is contrary to all good meanes, for by the Law of 
God, every thing should be determined by two or three Witnesses ; 
and this Oath causeth a man to be his owne accuser, witness, and 
judge, contrary to the Law of God, and of the Land, and the Law of 
nature, and therefore this Oath as it is en action, neither is nor can be 
good, and therefore to be avoyded. 

Quater. Now Sir, I pray, let me aske you a question or two. 


Doct. Featly, What you will Mr. Quatermayne, and I will endea- 
vour to answer you. 


Quater. What benefit shall I have by taking the Oath ? 

Doct. Featly. A two fold benefit : 

The first is your libertie, and that is a great benefit, as you know. 

Secondly, If you will call for it, you may have a Promoter of the 
cause, and he shall give you good securitie to pay the cost of the suit, 

if you overthrow him, and this the Court cannot deny, if you will chal- 
lenge it at their hands. 

Quater. 1 doe acknowledge Sir, that both these be good, so that I 
might have them with a good conscience. Now Sir I will bring it to 
the first Rule, and that is this, Thou mayst not doe evill that good may 
come thereof, thy damnation is just in so doing; for me to have my 
body at libertie, and my conscience in prison, it is an evill and a bitter 
thing so to doe, and therefore by this Rule to be avoyded. 

Againe, secondly, for me to have my cost allowed me, and goe fur- 
ther in debt with God by reason of sinne, that will not hold by this 
Rule ; and therefore as our Saviour saith, What will it profit a man to 
winne the whole world, and loose his owne soule. 

Againe, for the second, bring the oath Ex officio to the second Rule, 
and see what good report it hath among its neighbours ; I never heard 
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wise man nor foole, good man or bad, speake a good word for it ; 
surely, if it were good, there would not yesterday have been atthe 
Parliament House so many hundreds as was to speake against it, 

Thirdly, Bring it to the third Rule, which is, shun and avoyd all ap- 
pearance of evill ; and this is not onely an appearance, but evill it selle, 
and therefore to be avoyded. 

Doct, Featly, ‘Truly Mr. Quatermayne, you have reasoued to the 
purpose, I am sorry that time calleth me away from you. What is it 
you would have mee to write? I will write what you will have me 
to write. 

Quater. No good Sir, by no meanes, I will not appoint you what to 
write, for then it will be my report, and not yours; therefore I will 
leave it to your wisdome, and Gods guiding to direct you ; write what 
you please. 

Doct. Featly. Truly Mr. Quatermayne, I will write nothing that 
shall do you any hurt. I pray will you fetch it upon ‘Thursday morn- 
ing, and my man shall deliver it unto you. 

Quater, This is the summe and substance of the Conference be- 


tweene Doctor Featly and my selfe, being to him directed by the High 
Commission Court. 


Here followeth a Copie of Doctor Featly's Report to the High Com- 
mission Court upon our Conference. 


To the Right Honourable and most Reverend Father in God, WiL- 


LtAM, Lord Arch-Bishop of Canterbury his Grace, Primate of all 
ENGLAND, and Metropolitan. 


In obedience to an order made by your Grace in the Honourable 
Court of High Commission, on Roger Quatermayne, Gent. Came to 
my House the fift of this instant May, to conferre with mee; whom I 
found conformable to the Doctrine, Discipline, and all holy orders and 
constitutions of our Church ; save onely he maketh some scruple in tak- 
ing the Oath ix officio, and in that also he seemeth to mee very destrous 
to receive satisfaction ; and if by your gracious favour and goodnesse, 
he may obtaine a longer time of respit, more maturely to consider of the 
point, and resolve his conscience, I conceive good hope that he will con- 
forme himselfe to the publike Justice of this Kingdome, and submit in all 
things to the proceedings, and order of this Honourable Court. 

Your gracious humbly devoted, | 
Daniet 

Quater. My second appearance in the High Commission Court, was 
the seventh of May 1640, 

Bishop Wrenne. 1 being called by Bishop Wrenne (the Arch-Bishop 
being absent that day) the Bishop of Ely asked me, if I would take 
the Oath. 

Quater. To whom I answered, as before, that 1 would not take it, 
for I did not hold it lawfull. 

Bish. Wrenne. Why, said the Bishop, you were to goe to Doctor 
Featly, and that be should report hither how he found you. 


Quater. Vo whom I answered, I did goe according as I was 
directed, 
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Bish: Wrenne. Well, said the Bishop, and what doe you say of 
Doctor Featly ? 

Quater. I answered and said, that he was a very wise and jadicious 
Gentleman. 

Bish. Wrenne. How ? said the Bishop, a wise and judicious Gentle- 
man, and yet not give you satisfaction, concerning the lawfulnesse of 
the Oath. 

Quater. I answered, that doth not follow, he may be a wise and a 
judicious Gentleman, and yet we may differ in our judgements in this 
thing. 

Bish. of Bathe and Wells. Then said the Bishop of Bathe and 
Wells, it is like you will never take the Oath while you live. 

Quater. To whom I answered, it is very like so indeed. 

Bish, of Bathe and Wells. W here is Doctor Featly’s report ? 

Quater, Here it is, said I, and gave it into their hands. 

Bish. of Bathe and Veils. Then said the Bishop of Bathe and Wells, 
the Doctor speaketh very well of you. 

Quater. 1 answered, I hope I shall give him no cause to the 
contrary. 

Bish. Wrenne, Well, said Bishop /Vrenne, Master Quatermayne, 
take a longer time for it, and informe your judgement. 

Doct. Then said a Doctor, informe your selfe with wise and judi- 
cious men, such as Mr. Suitt, Doctor Gouge, and the like. 

Quater. 1 answered, trouble not your selfe, I will goe to such as I 
think fit, both wise and honest. 

Bish. Wrenne. 1 pray, said Bishop Wrenne, doe 20, and come hither 
the first day of the next Terme. 

Quater. | answered, I could not come then. 

Prey of Bathe and Wells. Then said the Bishop of Bathe and /Vells, 
why ? 

Quater. I answered, I was to go into the countrey to visit my 
friends, and that I could not return 80 soon. 

Bi. Wren. Well, said Bishop Wren, let it be the second Court 
day, and in the meane time inform your judgement; for assure your 
selfe, if you do not conform your self, we will take another course 
with you. 

Quater. I answered, I would do any thing that an honest man 
should or ought to do, or else I would suffer for it: if you will convince 
me by Scriptures, I shall willingly submit thereunto, or else suffer as 
a Delinquent. 

Bish. Ba. Well, M. Quatermayne, I hope you will between this, 
and the next Tearme satisfie your conscience. 

Quatermayne. I answered, | am already satisfied. 

Bish. Bath. 1 pray M. Quatermayne come again the next Terme. 

Pursevant. Then said the Pursevant, I pray Mr. Quatermayne, 
take your company with you, for here be an hundred and fittie 
Puritants. 

Thomas Squire. How do you know that? said an honest man. 


Pursevant. 1 know them, said the Pursevant, by their eyes, they 
look upward. 
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Tho. Squire. Well said the honest man, there shall be three -hun- 
dred the next Court day (which was done accordingly, as I suppose.) 

Doetor. Then said a Doctor, a pox a God on him, if he will not 
take the Oath, we may burn our books. 

And this is the sum and substance of my second appearance, | 

Quatr. My third appearance in the High Commission Court, was 
the eighteenth day of June, 1640, at which time the Archbishop and 
Bishop Wren were both present together, the Archbishop with a very 
sterne countenance spake unto me in this manner. 


Archbishop. Mr. Quatermayne, are you yet resolved to take the 
Oath ? 


Quater. I answered, I am not yet resolved to take it, 1 do not find 
it lawfull. 

Archbishop. Then said the Archbishop, It was lawfull before you 
were born, and I will make it both Law and Justice too, before I have 
done. 

Quater. My Lord, if you do, then you and I shall not differ. 

Archb. Then said the Archbishop, you were wisht to go to Dr. 
Featly, and that he should report to the Court how he found you. 

Quater. 1 answered, I did go according as I was directed. 

Archb. Then said the Archbishop, where is the Report ? 

Quater. I answered, I brought it into the Court the last Tearme. 

Archb, Where is it? read it, said the Archbishop. 

Clerke. ‘Then the Clerke read it. 

Archb. What is the reason you are not resolved to take the Oath ? 
Did not Doctor Featly labour to informe your judgement ? 

Quater. | answered, he did his best endeavour. 


Archb. You stand much upon Scripture, did he not give you Scrip- 
ture enough for it? 


Quater. I answered, he gave me foure Scriptures. 

Archb. Well, and what do you say of those Scriptures ? 

Quater. I answered it was the holy Word of God, but nothing to 
the purpose, for the lawfulnesse of the Oath taking. 

Archb. Then I see it is not Scripture that will satisfie you. 


Quater. I answered, if you do convince me by the Scriptures, | 
will submit. 


Archb. 1 pray by what rule will you be judged ? 

Quater. 1 answered, by the Law of God, and of the Land. 

Archb. What do you meane by the Law of God, and the Land? 

Quater. By the Law of God, I meane the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament. And by the Law of the Land I meane the Statute 
Law of the Kingdom. 

Archb. You are very often up with the Law, pray God you are as 


willing to live by the Law, as you are to vindicate your own cause by 
the Law. 


Quater. My Lord, if I do not, the Law is open against me. 

Archb. Well, you shall know before I have done, that our Court is 
both Law and Justice ; and that we do not sit here to keep sheep : and 
I promise you we will not wait upon you no longer than the next 
Court day, and therefore informe yourselfe, and resolve to take the 
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Oath; for 1 am resolved to take another course with you if you doe 
not. 

Divers spake. Then said divers Doctors, send him away to prison, 
you have admonished him oftentimes enough. 

Archb, No, said he, I will wait upon him one Court day more. 

A Doctor. My Lord, said a Doctor, pray aske him if he hold not 
our Court, and the Administration of the Oath unlawfull, but the Arch- 
bishop answered nothing. 

Doctor. Then said a Doctor, Doe you hold our Court and the admi- 
nistering the Oath unlawfull ? 

Quater. 'To whom I answered, What have you to doe to examine 
mee? You are no Commissioner, if your Court or you doe that which 
is unlawfull, you shall answer for it yourselves for my part. What I 
doe shall be lawfull, or else I will not doe it. 

Archbishop, Well, said the Archbishop repaire to Doctor Featly once 
more, and see if you can receive satisfaction from him, and repaire 
hither againe this day senight, and resolve before hand to take the 
Oath ; for, assure yourselfe, we will not have his Majesties Court so 
slighted, and Commission disrespected; and if you doe not satisfie 
your selfe, you shall goe another way directly. 

Quater. This is the summe and substance of my third appearance at 
Lambeth- House ; and when we had done, the Pursevants did wish they 
were rid of the Puritans, for they were ready to be stifled with them. 

Pursevant. Then said one of them, this is the Champion of the 
Puritans, 

Doctor. No, said a Doctor, Master Quatermayne is no Puritan he 
doth not fast and pray, he is too fat. 

Quater. Whence we may take notice, that they are convinced in 
their consciences, that these duties of religion ought to be performed, 
and that those whom they call Puritans, doe performe them. 

My fourth appearance was the twenty-fift day of June 1640. 

Quater. | having been with Doctor Featly the second time, with 
divers others; and his occasions were such as wee could not reason 
together, and therefore he did report to the Archbishop, that after the 
Terme he would doe his best endeavour to give us satisfaction, which 


gave me good content, for by this means 1 was preserved out of 
prison, 


To the Right Honourable and most Reverend Father in God, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, his Grace, Primate of 
all ENGLAND and METROPOLITANE. 


May it please your Grace, I understand by my servants, that Master 
Roger Quatermayne and Jo’ Garbraim, and divers others were at m 
house, since the beginning of the Terme, appointed, as they affirmed, by 
order of this Honourable Court, to conferre with me; but being this 
Terme to provide for a tryall at the Exchequer Barre, and being sued 
both in Chancery concerning a lease pretended to be made by the Provost 
and Fellowes of Chelsey College, and in the Kings Bench, for the House 
wherein J dwell, and by occasion of these Suits, inforced to attend in 
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divers Courts, J could not appoint them any time or place where they 
should certainly meet me: But as soone as the end of the Terme shall 
give me some respit from these vexatious Suits, I will doe my best to give 
them satisfaction ; the rather because I finde them all willing to be in- 
formed, as they professe to me, and some of them conformable in all 
things to the Doctrine and Discipline of the Church of England, save 
onely they make scruple of the Oath Ex Officio. 
Your Graces humbly devoted, 
DANIEL FEATLY. 


Wuen I came and appeared in the Court, I being called the Report 
was read, and the Archbishop was so impatient, that he would not in- 
dure to heare it read thorow, but said.— 


Archb. That Mr. Quatermayne was the Ring-leader of all the Sepa- 
ratists, 

Quater. Notwithstanding, I was one of their greatest opposites in 
regard of some particulars then said. 

Archb. The Archbishop, Mr. Quatermayne, I perceive that Doctor 
Featly hath no time to reason with you, by which you have a long 
time to consider, and so have we also, | pray doe you resolve your 
selfe betweene this and the next Tearme, for wee will demur no 
longer ; you stand very much upon Scripture and Law. 

Bish. Wrenne. I, said Bishop Wrenne, he is a great Scripture-man, 
I warrant you my Lord. 

Quater. My Lord, if you please to make proofe of mee, I shall be 
able to answer you, if you please or any other to convince me by Scrip- 
tures, as I said before, I shall be willing to submit or suffer. 

Archb, Well, Mr. Quatermayne, | pray satisfie your selfe betweene 
this and the next Tearme; and I pray let us request one thing at your 
hands when you are gone, that you doe not report that wee are cruell, 
and mercilesse, and oppressors of mens consciences; you have found 
no hard measure at our hands, wee have not dealt unkindly with you, 
but it is the course of you all, to raise evill reports of us, though we 
in obedience to his Majesties command, sit to doe justice. T'arewell 
Mr. Quatermayne, and God speed you, and informe you against the 
next Terme. | 

Officers. 'VYhen said the Officers, wee are glad we shall be rid of the 
Puritans, I pray take them along with you Master Quatermayne. 

Quater. I answered, where one will goe with thee, ten will follow 
mee; this is the summe and substance of my fourth appearance at 
Lambeth House. : 

Quater. And home I went accompanyed with the Saints of God to 
my house, and Mayle the Pursevant like the Devill in the first of Job 
went with us. 

My fift appearance at Lambeth House was the fifteenth day of Oc- 
tober, 1640. When I came thither the Court was adjourned to Pauls ; 
and I asked of Medall, one of the Notaries, where the Court was kept, 
and he told me it was appointed to be kept in the Convocation-House 
all this Terme. But, said he, let it be kept where it will, there is 
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nothing for you to doe, for you are not in the Bill this weeke, nor will 
you be called upon this weeke. 
~ Quater, I answered, are you certaine of it ? 
Notary. And he said, yes. : 
Quater. So 1 returned home accordingly ; and so much for that 
time; yet neverthelesse, there was a hubbub at the Convocation- 
House that day, although I was not there; and therefore I was not 
the cause of the tumult. ee ci 
Quater, My sixt appearance was at the Convocation-House in 
Pauls the 22 day of October 1640. At which time the High Com- 
mission Court was pulled downe; but for as much as the whole busi- 
nesse was opened befure the Lords of the Counsell, and answered 
| before the Justice of Oyer and Terminer, by vertue of a Commission 
aut under the great Seale of England (for the Prelates use when the King 
went into the North) I was caused to answer three severall Sessions 
holden in the Guild- Hall for the Citie of London; all which I shall 
hereafter lay downe, therefore I refer all till its proper time and place. 
Quater. lu the next place, followeth my whole business before the 
Lords of his Majesties Privie Councell: First, my apprebension ; and 
secondly all our proceedings, 


Quater. On Saturday, which was the 24th day of October 1640, 
about eight of the Clock at night, as I was going to my House, a 
Messenger from the Privie Councell came unto mee, with a Warrant, 
and ten Privie Councellors hands to it, and carried me away prisoner 
to the Catterne wheele in Southworke; for his Warrant was so strict, 
that no Bayle could be admitted of, for 1 had neighbours that offered 
‘ body for body, but the Messenger durst not accept of them. ‘Truly, 
: the Messenger was in such a condition, that he trembled, as if he 
would have sunke. But I blesse the Lord, I was never more cheere- 
| full in all my life; but there was such vile aspersions cast upon me, 
and such false informations given to the Lords against mee; and the 
: Messengers charge so strict, that he wondred to see mee so cheerefull 
. and well contented ; and I told him, there were three things that made 


a man cheerefull; a Good God, a good cause, and a good conscience ; 


is and I praise God in this thing all these I have. Afterwards, I under- 
; stood that the Lords had given him order, that I should not be carried 
; to prison, for the prison would be pulled downe, and I rescued from 


him ; neither that he should carry me with any tumult, for feare of 
the like danger that might insue ; so upon the Lords day following, as 
aforesaid, in the afternoone I was brought to White- Hall before the 
Lords of the Councell, and when I came thither, Sir Dudley Gaveston 
his Clerke began to examine the Messenger, whether he had found 
me or no. 

Pursevant. ‘To whom he answered, yes; what Quatermayne, yes, 
Quatermayne, said the Messenger. Where is he, said the Clerke. 
Here is he, said the Messenger. 

Quater, ‘Then the Clerke looking upon me, supposing I had not 
heard them, said, he is a proper tall man, but before God, he will. be 
hanged, all the world cannot save him: Yet God can, and I was no 
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whit discouraged by his words, as knowing my hope was not in the 
world, but in God onely. There I waited certaine houres, while men 
stared on mee, and every one censured me, and condemning mee,’ At 
the length I was called in before the Lords, where was about sixteene 
or seventeene of them together, and when I had stood there a pretty 
while, the Lords looking one upon another, and then upon mee; at 
last spake the Lord Privie Seale to the Archbishop of Canterbury, my 
Lord, what say you to this man? 

Arch), Then the Archbishop said, this Mr. Quatermayne standing 
here before your Lordships, is such a one as will not submit to our 
Court, nor our authoritie, especially our High Commission Court ; 
neither will he subscribe to the Oath Kx Officio, although I have used 
all means to informe his judgement, and resolve his conscience, and 
therefore I appointed him Doctor Featly, to whom he himselfe was 
willing to goe, that so he might receive information of his judgement 
from him, and I never used him unkindly, I appeale to himselfe, for I 
never imprisoned him, nor threatned him with imprisonment, and yet 
notwithstanding, he is so farre from the taking the Oath, that he hath 
been in the countrey in divers places, both in Oxfordshire and in Bark- 
shire, and there hath drawn much people together, and preached unto 
them and made conventicles, as I am credibly informed by divers wise 
and judicious gentlemen, that he hath preached and made conventicles 
in the countrey in divers places, and at sundrie times. 

Archb. Master Quatermayne, were you not at Farrington the latter 
part of this summer ? 

Quater. No, my Lord, I was never at Farrington in all my life. 

Archb. 1 was informed that you were, and that you drew much 
people there together, and made conventicles. 

Quater. 1 was never there. 

‘Archb. Were you not that wayes ? 

Quater. Yes, my Lord, though I will not take the Oath Ex officio, 
yet I will speake the truth in any thing that shall be demanded, I was 
at Longworth. 


Archb. And did you not there draw people together, and make con- 
venticles. 


Quater. No, my Lord, I did not draw people together, nor make 
conventicles. 

Archb. My Lords, for any things that I doe know to the contrary, 
Master Quatermayne was the principall cause of the mutiny upon 
Thursday last at the Convocation House at Pauls, although he was 
not called, nor did wee intend any more to call him, and therefore in 
as much as he doth not, neither will submit to our authoritie, I will 
have no more to doe with him, but refer him to your Lordsbips. 

Quater. Then spake the Lord Privie Seale, in this manner fol- 
lowing. 

Lord Privy Seale. Quatermayne, Quatermayne, Quatermayne, You 
keepe a fayre quarter, you quarter it indeed, you are a Separatist, an 
Anabaptist, a Brownist, a Familist, and you are Preacher to them all, 
and they all receive quarter from you; and you upon Thursday last 
raysed a multitude of them, and made a mutiny, and you pulled 
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downe the High Commission Court, and no Court of Justice can stand 
for you, you will pull them all downe, as you were the cause of the 
High Commission Court pulling downe the other day, as we shall justly 
prove, and you are like to suffer for it, I will assure you. 

Quater. My Lords, is it your pleasure, that I shall speake? (and 
they all answered, yes.) 

Quater. Then I turning my selfe to the Archbishop, said, for answer 
to your Lordships, whereas you say, I doe not submit unto your High 
Commission Court, I thus farre submit, as being bound in a band of 
one hundred pounds to attend your Court, I have alwayes attended, as 
I have been appointed; and whereas your Lordship saith, you have 
used all means to informe my judgement, by appointing me to goe to 
Doctor Featly, 1 doe acknowledge it a truth, and the Doctor did take 
paines therein. And whereas you say, you used me not unkindly, in 
aot imprisoning, nor threatening of me, I doe not lay any hard thing 
to your charge. But for my not taking the Oath Ex officio, my Lords, 
I will give all your Lordships a reason thereof; it is not for want of 
information of my judgement, for my judgement is rightly informed, 
and I doe know and will prove it, that the Oath Ez officio, is contrary 
to the Law of God, and of the Land, and of the Law of Nature, and 
therefore I neither did nor never will take it. 

Then turning myselfe to the Lord privie Seale, I answered him in 
this manner; As for all that your Lordship hath said, it is impurtenent, 
and to no purpose, it is no way proper, nor appertaining unto mee at 
all; all that your Lordship hath spoken, I will reduce into two heads, 
and answer it in two words. Whereas your Lordship saith, I ama 
Separatist, a Brownist, an Anabaptist, and a Familist; all which, I 
doe deny, and will prove the contrary ; and for proofe hereof, if you 
will be pleased to call in the Messenger, he shall prove that I was at 
St. Georges Church, and heard both Service and Sermon this day. 

Lord of Dorset, Can you make that appeare, said the Lord of 
Dorset. 

Quater. Yes, my Lord, if you please to call in the Messenger, he 
shall justifie it. 

Lord Dorset. No, said the Lord of Dorset, it shall suffice, I thinke 
you speak truth. 

Sir Francis Windebank. Master Quatermayne, said Sir Francis 
Windebank, Doe you receive the Sacraments in our Church ? 

Quater. Yes, I receive both the Sacraments, Baptisme and the 
Lords Supver ; and all my children have been Baptised in this Church, 
according to the order of the same. 

Lord of Dorset. Can you make all this appeare to be true, Mr, 
Quatermayne, said the Lord of Dorset ? 

Quater. Yes, my Lord, by a thousand witnesses, I will not tell a 
lye before your Honours for a hundred pounds. 

Lord of Dorset. | thinke you will not sayth the Lord of Dorset. 

Quater. Then I turned myselfe to my Lord Privie Seale, and an- 
swered my second head, thus; That I was not nor could not be the 
cause of the mutiny in Pauls, I will give your Lordships a just account, 
how I spent my whole time on Thursday last. 
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I am sorry to be obliged to interrupt Mr. Quatermayne’s 
account of his proceedings on that memorable day when the 
judges were driven out, and the High Commission Court pulled 
down. But, as room cannot be found this month for the whole 
of his story, it seems better to stop here, than to break off in 
the middle of it, which would be ie injustice to him, and 
this I have no wish to do. He comes forward as an enemy to 
Laud. He appears as his accuser. I wish that my reader 
should have the story as fairly laid before him as possible, and 
with every advantage that Quatermayne himself could desire if 
he were now here. Meantime, until we are permitted to resume 
the Narrative next month, I hope those who wish to understand 
this period of our history will REDE anp Consrpar the portion 
now submitted to them, and judge for themselves, on the testi- 
mony of his avowed enemies, whether Laud conducted himself 
in the High Commission Court with that violence and ill temper, 
which some who are not his enemies would have been prepared 
to expect, not to say, with that spite and cruelty, which those 
who were his enemies delighted in ascribing to him, and which 
others who wish to be thought friends of truth have been in the 
habit of dilating on with many enlargements and exaggerations. 
Here is a picture drawn by his enemy—by one who, at a time 
when the Archbishop was in prison, brings forward this story 
with the too evident design of increasing the public exaspera- 
tion, and aiding the clamours of those who were calling for his 
blood. I have no doubt Mr. Quatermayne believed his story 
was calculated to make Laud more odious and unpopular than 
he was. Among the multitude, and that very leading party in 
the state, the City Apprentices, I dare say it served the author’s 
purpose, especially with the aid and embellishment of his own 
and Cut. Sidenham’s letters To the Christian Reader. But I 
doubt if it could have. had the same effect on the minds of 
sensible people,—if any such were prevailed on to read it,— 


and I shall leave it to my readers’ judgment to consider whether 
it should. 


St, Mary-at-Hill, London, - JoHN C, CROSTHWAITE. 
August, 1847. 
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ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF A CITY PARISH. 
(Continued from page 157.) 


This is the Accompte of the said William Casson & Andrewe Olyuere 
As for the hows that maister Perte late dwellid in belonging to the 
chirche aforesaid. 


That is to saye fyrst Resseyved of maister perte for a 
twelvemonyth and a quarter that is to say for a quarter. 
owyng by the other accompte and for a yere by our 


tyme Samma iij!i vjs viij4 
Item, the said Maister perte owith for di. yere xxvj® 
' hi Item, ‘Thomas Squyer owith for a quarter of the last 

Summa Resseyved iij'' vj* viij¢. 


Paymentes paid for the said hows by the said tyme. 


In primis, paid fora lode of lombe iiij4 
Item, for sprig iij? ob. 
; Item, for workmanship of a dawbar & his man a day : xiij4 
Item, forasak of lyme. ij? 
Item, for a carpenter aday . viij4 
Item, for ledgis for to amende the wyndowes ij" 
Item, for a barre to the Shoppe wyndowe 
Item, for aa C of iiij* naile & an C of iij* naile. 
TE Item, for ij litill stapilles for the rope at the stayre ende . 
Item, paid for the hobite of Julian fayrehede In our tyme viij® ix4 
Summa, xij® vij* ob. 
Other Paymentes. 
Item, paid for quyterent of the said hows left vnpaid by 


the wardens afore vs ; viij* 
Summa totalis xx* ob. 


Summa of the Resseyttes Belongyng to the hows, 
iij!! viij*. 


Summa of the paymentes for the same hows, xx* vij‘ ob. 


ey So Restith of this Accompte to the Chirche hows as apperith, 
xlvj* ob. 


Rebate that is paid of this money In the paymentes afore made, 
xiiij® 


And so Remayneth clere of bothe Accomptes, xxxj* v¢ ob, 
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This is thaccompte Off William Casson And Andrewe Olyuere, War- 
dens Of the Rentis And Goddis belonging vnto the Chirche of 
Seynt Andrews Hubbert beside Este chepe of london ffrom the 
Feeste of Mighelmas In the ij** yere of the Regne of kyng Henry 
the vijt® vnto Mighelmas In the iij** yere of our seid souerayne 
as ffor the space of an hole yere. [From Michaelmas, 1486, to 
Michaelmas, 1487. ] 


Resceyttes in the Box. 


In primis, Resceyved in the Chirche Box by the Reste of 
‘the laste Accompte . Summa xxxj* v4 ob. 


Resceyved for paschall light. 


Item, Resceyved for the paschall at Ester laste paste. 
Summa, viij iiij*. 


Resseytis of the Beme light and Clarkes wagis. 
Item, Resceyved for Beme light and clerkes wagis by all 


| Other Resceytis for the seid chirche. 
Item, Resceyved of Maistres Maude for the waste of ij° 

torches at her sonnys Burying . xx 
Item, Resceyved for certayne stones in the chirche yard xviij4 
Item, Resceyved of Davy Westburie ffor his wae. Ba 

and knyll viij® 
Item, Resceyved of Maister Phippis for the waste of i ij 

torchis for the beriyng of his ffadirs Child . ° ; viij4 
Item, Resceyved of Dyonyse Burton for the waste of J 

torchis 
Item, Resceyved of Maister Phippis for the kny Wl & pit 

of his wiff 
Item, Resceyved of Maistres Plawden for her husbondes 

Summa, xxv)’. 
Summa of all the Resceytis, vij!! xj¢ ob. 
Paymentis paid owte By all this yere. 

In primis paid to Redknape and thomes for theyre wagis 

Item, paid to Redknape for xiii daies wagis when he went 

Item, for a Bawdrike ffor the grete bell. vj! 
Item, for wyne brede and ale at oure dedicacion day v9 ob. 
item, for holme and yvie at Cristmas. ob. 
Item, for wasshing of the Chirche gere . > 


Ves. XX XII.— September, 1847. 
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Item, for mendyng of Surplissis and Rochettes. . iii) 
iB Ttem, paid to Sir William oure morowe masse_preste for... 
Item, paid for the obite of William. Fay rehed steup 
Item, paid to the Raker ij? 
Item, paid for a Bawderik for the bell. iiij4 
Item, paid for palme ij" 
Item, paid for amersement for the chirche pament 
Item, paid for makyng clene of the chirche yard... vj? 
Item, for wasshing of the Chirche gere . > x? 
Item, for bromes ob. 
Item, for Rynging of the knyll for Davies wiff iiij4 
F Item, for brede ale and colis to wacche the sepulcre : vj? 
Item, for scoring of the chirche latton xiiij4 
i Item, for makyng of the litill Dore in the chirch yard ° v}s 
4) Item, for ij stoklokes on bothe dorris off the chyrch yarde xij4 
Item, for Ryngyng of the knyll for plawden iiij? 
Item, for Ryngyng of the knyll for phippis wyff iiij4 
Item, for wasshing of the chirche gere_ . x4 
Item, for bromes ob. 
it Item, for ij men workyng of tyling for i ij day: es&di. iiijs vii" 
HH Item, for a laborer for iij daies & di. xvijé ob. 
Item, for a loode & ij sakkesoflyme . 
Item, for a lode sande . vj4 
Item, paid at Ester for the paschall ij’ 
Item, for the tenebre candilles : ix? 
tH Item, for the font taper iiij4 
Item, at Corpus Cristi tide for dressing of vij torchis ij® 
Item, for nailes to amend the pewes in the chirche ; ij? 
Item, for iiij hengis to ij pewes viij? 
Item, for a Carpenter a daye : viij4 
Item, for xviij elles di. lynen clothe for iiij surplissis . x* ix? ob, 
Item, for makyng of them euery pece x‘ Summa . iij® iiij4 
Item, for iij sakkes of lyme . 
Item, for the mason that made the walle in the chirch 
yard ffor brekyng of the wall & act ng P agty ne a 
Item, for wasshing of the gere . > 
Item, for bricche at mydsomer . 
Item, for ix quartesoyle . . “. « ob, 
Item, for ix Ib. Candill x® qua. 
Item, for wrytyng of this accompte and the next folowyng xvj? 


Summa, xxiij* ob, qua. 
Summa of the paymentes, vj'! viij* qua. 
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Item, the Chirche hows vacat an hole yere * yh, 
Item, Resseyved of partriche ffo ng of the 


Paid for quyte Rent of the seid hows : 


Summa of the Resseytes, of this yere Amowntith Juste 
Summa, vij!! viij* xj* ob. 
Summa Off All paymentes paid owte by the same yeres 
vj'! xvj® xj? qua. 
So Restith of this Accompte, xij* qua. 


Summa off the Resseites Ressey ved by vs 
In this two yere of oure Accompte. 


Summa Of the paymentes paid owte by vs By the seid space as 
afore apperith. 


And so we delyuer vp Clere in the Boxe, xxvij$ vj‘ 


This is thaccompte Of John Mayre and Raufe Clerke wardens of the 
Rentes And goodes belonging vnto the Chirche Of Seynt Andrewe 
Hubert in este chepe of london ffrom the ffeste of Mighelmas in the 
iij** yere of the Regne of kyng Henry the vij*® vnto Mighelmas 
the iiij'® yere of our seid Souerayne As by the Space of An hole 
yere. [from Michaelmas, 1487, to Michaelmas, 1488, ] 


Resseyttes, 
In primis Resseyued in the Boxe by the Reste of the laste 


Resseittes of the Beme light and clerkes wagis. 


Item, Resseyved of the beme light and clerkes wagis by 
Item, Resseyved of paschall light at Ester laste paste, vij® vj" 


Other Resseyttes. 


Item, Resseyved of David Westburie ffor his bering Pitte 

Item, Resseyved ffor the stone. 
Item, Resseyved of Thomas Rogers wiff for bis kny ij’ 
Item, Resseyved of harpamis executors for a stone & his 


Summa, xxxiij® iiij¢ 
Summa totallis, vij!i xvj* viij4 
u2 
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Item, Resseyved of Henrie Aldam ffor Ester Midsomer 
quarter for the chirche hows xx* 
And it stode voide Mighelmas & cristmas afore. 
Item, Resseyved of Thomas Squyer of olde Dett. . . vie viij? 
Summa, xxvj* vii)? 


Summa of all the Resseittes by the Seid yere ix!! iijé iiij4 


a Paymentes paid owte By all the yere. 
Item, paid to the clerkes for theire wagis that yere. . xxxviij® viij‘ 
| Item, for wasshing this yere iij* 
7 o Item, to a carpenter for ij daies for mending of pewes 
dorris and w yndowes in the chirche . 
Item, for bordis & ledgis ob, 
Item, for di. C. naile. R ij4 
Item, for vj‘ naile & naile ij4 
Item, for reparacion of the lanterne : vd 
Item, for a barre of yron to the middill dore in ‘the chirche iiij? 
Item, for a barre of yron to the wyndowe in the stepill 
& for mendyng ofaloke . ij? 
Item, for a stapill to the gutter wyndowe ‘ i? 
Item, for bording of the clerkes chambir for a carpenter 
di. daye . ; iiij4 
Item, for a quarteron & ‘di. oken borde xij4 
Item, for nailes and on olde quarter. iii)? ob. 
Item, for brede ale and colis when the chirche shulde be | 2 
Item, for makyng of seint Nicolas cope ij* 
Item, for a Rayle in the vestrie. 
Item, for makyng of indentures & obligacion for the 
chirche hows. 
Item, for mending of ‘iij Surplessis & may ng “of i 
Rochettes 
Item, paid to the Rentgadirrer of Sey nt marie  Spitill 
ltem, for ale and wyne to the Syngars . viij4 
Item, for Colis at Cristmas 
Item, for ij lode Rubbisshe owte of the chirche yarde ° vd 
Item, for i) spurres & a step to the newe dore in the 
Item, for workmanship thereof 
Item, for ij spykynges & ij pynnes of yoron to the same ; ij? 
Item, for mendyng of the gutter at that dore . ; ‘ iiij4 
Item, for Redknape in the xij daies 
Item, for mending of the clapper of the grete bell. ° xvj4 
Item, for mending of other dyuers thinges 
Item, for Ringing of David knyll 


Item, for William fairehed obite x* viijé 
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Item, for wrytyng this quarter 
Item, for a laborer to sett the box in the chirche y arde : 
Item, for mending of the ij¢ bell clapper & makyng of an 


ey in another . ‘ 
Item, for makyng clene of the chirche 
Item, for cariage of the Same Dong iiij lodis . : 
Item, for a pece of tymbir to lay ouer the frame of the 

Item, for bromes & ffrankensens 
Item, for Scoring of the chirche laton 
Item, for mendyng of ij bawderikes to the belles. : 
Item, for vj spykynges to the bell frame 
Item, for the Carpenters wages that Day 
Item, for Rynging of ‘Thomas Rogers knyll_ . 
Item, for wrytyng this quarter . 
Item, for makyng & mendyng of iiij Roddis for curtey nes 
Item, for nailes and pynnes . 
Item, for Caring of Donge aboute the chirche ‘ , 
Item, for a new panne to the Siluer Sensoure ° : 


Item, for viij hopis of yron to sett in the baners —, 
Item, for makyng of Ames & tapes to them & for maky ng 


Item, for a loke to the torche ‘cheste : ‘ s 
Item, for a daies worke of a carpenter in the stepill & 

mendyng of the benche at the chirche Dore ; ° 
Item, for iiij fote of tymbir to the stepill . 
Item, for nailes & spykynges tothe Same 


Item, for the tenebill light & the font taper. ° , 
Item, for mendyng of orfrayes & parers of the blak vesty- 


Item, for costes to westmynster to enquyre of the thevis . 
Item, for brede ale & fyre to watche the Sepulcre . ° 
Item, for mendyng of baners & for threde 
Item, for mendyng of the chirche walle . 
Item, for settyng on of orfrayes & Ames on Awbis . ° 
Item, for j ell of lynen clothe to mende the Awbis . ; 
Item, for ij hopis to Sett in the crossis 


Item, for Rynging of Harpams knyll 
Item, for the paschall light . 


Item, for of a pounde taper . 
Item, for mendyng of iij 
Item, for a cheste to lay in the vestymentes . 


Item, for ij belles forthe baners . 
Item, for dressing of xij torches & shoting of ii ij torchis & 


Item, for bering of our torchis 


Item, for poyntes and pakthrede . 
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Item, fora laten bell . orm 


Item, for mendyng of the canape to mudley . 


Item, for Reban to the best cope . 
Item, for mendyng of ij claspis 
Item, for briche at mydsomer : 
Item, for fenell and erbis 
Item, for holme & yve of ane 
Item, for i ij lampis 
Item, for iij yrons for the lampis ° 
Item, for writyng this quarter 


. 


Item, for ij elles & a quarter of narow clothe to mend to 


awbis 
Item, for workyng of the Same. 


{tem, for ij galowns and iij quartes lampe oyle 


Item, for ii) quarters lynen clothe 
Item, for tapis . 

Item, for dernyng of the Awter clothe 
Item, for mendyng of lynen clothes 


Item, for makyng of the new Awter clothes . 


Item, for a payre of Cruettes ° 


Item, for makyng of a key to the cheste in the chapell 


Item, for mendyng of an Awter clothe 
Item, for mendyng of ij Awbis & slevis . ; 
Item, for fresshing of the awter clothes in one ladye 


chapell .. 
Item, for writyng this quarter . 
Item, for ij Dossen candill . 


Item, for writyng of this Accompe . 


Summa, 32° 94 


Reparacions on the chirche hows. 


Item, for workemanship of the Seller by grete 


Item, for breke to the Same 


Item, for iii) lode and iiij Sakkes lyme : ‘ 


Item, for i ij lode Sande . 

Item, for iij Elme pyles & ij plankes 
Item, for cariage of the Same , 
Item, for a carpenter to worke hit 
Item, for caryage of a lode Robisshe 


Summa xxv)j° iiij‘ 


Summa totalis of paymentes. 


Amount clere, viij!' xiij* ob. 


And so restith, ix* v@ ob. 
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This is thaccompte Off John Mayre And Raufe Clerk, late War- 
dens of the Rentes And Goodis Belongyng to the Chirche of seynt 
Andrewe Huberd in Estchepe of iondon ffrom the feste of 
Myghelmas in the iiij'® yere of the Regne of Kyng Henrie the 


vij*® vnto Mighelmas the v‘* yere of oure seid Souerayne as by 


an hole yere. [From Michaelmas, 1488, to Michaelmas, 1489, } 


Resceyttes. 


In primis, Resseyved in the box by the Rest of the laste Accompte, 


ix® v4 ob. 
Resseites of the beme light and clerkis wages. 


Item, Resceyved ffor the beme light and the clerkes wagis 
by allan hole yere . ‘ ‘ 


Other Recceytes. 


Item, Receyved for the paschall at Ester ° . 
Item, Resceyved of almes in the strete . 
Item, Resceyved of Thomas Squyer of old det ; ° 
Item, Resceyved for the chirche Chamber for di. yere_. 


Summa, lix* x4 ob. 
Item, Resceyved of Henrie Aldam for an hole yere : 
Summa totalis, viij!! iiij4 


Paymentes Payd owte by all the hole yere. 


Item, paid to the Clerk for his wagis by all the yere . 
Item, paid for the beme light 
Item, paid for the new Judas P é 
Item, for a key for the frenche preste at seynt Katheryns 

Awter. 


Item, for writyng of myghelmas quarter 
Item, paid to the clokmaker in grete _.. ‘ ° . 
Item, for a lok to the chauncell dore 
Item, for iij yardes bokeram for a childes cope ‘ ‘ 
Item, for makyng of the same Cope 
Item, for mendyng of the Lanterne 
Item, for mendyng of the litill bell whele ° ‘ . 
Item, for a newe mytyr . s . . 


Item, for mendyng of the Jewell of Seynt Andrewe : 
Item, for warkemanship of the awter clothes for the high 


awter and our Ladyes awter for lent season ‘ ; 
Item, for lynyn cloth for iiij corteyns for bothe Awters . 
Item, for frenge to hem bothe 


Item, for Rynges and lier to them both . : : ° 
Item, for Reparacions of the glas wyndowes for a quarteron 

Item, for ij ledgis to the same 


vij* ob. 
xliij® viij* 
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Item, for C. naile . wi 
Item, for scoring of and settyng of glas aA, id) 9 
Item, for a C. and a quarteron of Elme borde for the 
Jewell hows and the chirche yardedore .. « - 
Item, for i ii) C. naile to the same. 
Item, for ij long ledgis 
Item, for a Carpenter aboute the same ij daies . 
Item, for tyling of the chirche in dyuers places for iii) C, 


Item, for v sakkis lyme 
Item, for a C. of brekes to mend the flore vnder the wyn- 

Item, for the tiler and his man iij daies . 
Item, for wacchyng of the chirche while the high awter 


Item, for scoryng ayenst Ester ; 

Item, paid for fire and drynke at wacchy ng of the Sepucre 

Item, for ij quarters oke for mendyng of the fframe agayne 


Item, for ij quarters of Elme 
Item, for ij hokes of yron 
Item, for mendyng of ij lokkes in the Chirche yarde ° 
Item, for ij yrons to heng on the rode clothe . ; 

Item, fora C, & di. & xiiij fote quarter borde to the lodge 
Item, for ij C.naile 
Item, for a Carpenter therto a day 
Item, for the tenebill Candilles fonte taper and sises : 
Item, for writyng of Cristmas & ester quarter ° . 
Item, for the obite of William Fayred . 
Item, paid for qyte rent of the chirche hows . , ‘ 
Item, for the paschall . wire 


Item, for di. lib. taper at W hitsontid 
Item, for dressing of torches at Corpus Cristi tide and a 


Item, for bricche and fenell at my dsomer 
Item, for wasshing this yere . 
Item, for a newe Crosse baner _.. 
Item, for a newe staffe . ‘ 
Item, for a bag of boxeram therto . 
Item, for ij laton belles therto 
Item, for payntyng of an olde crosse staffe 
Item, for xvj lib, candill 
Item, for iiij galons oyle : 
Item, for writyng this mydsomer quarter 
Item, for mendyng of the iij"* bell claper 
Item, for mendyng of a coler therto 
Item, for holme and yvy at Cristmas 


Item, fora payre ofnewe Inuetaries . . 
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Item, for a newe keye to seynt Katheryns awter vol ijt! 


Item, for engrosyng & this Accompte . ot guy?! 
Summa totalis of the paymentes, ix'! x° jij’, 
Summa totalis of all the Receytes amounte viij!! ix’ iiij4. 
Summa totalis of all the Paymentes, iij*, 
And so is owyng voto the seid wardens xx* xj*. 


This is thaccompte of John Mayre and Raufe Clerk late of the Rentes 
and Goodis Belongyng vuto the Chirehe of Seynt Audrewes Hu- 
berd in Estchepe of london ffrom the ffest of Seynt Mighell In 
the v°* yere of the Regne of Kyng Henrie the Sevynth vnto the 
said ffeste In the vj'* yere of the said Regne As by An hole yere, 


[l‘rom Michaelmas, 1488, to Michaelmas, 1489. } 
Resseyttes, 
Resseyved ffor the Beme light and clerkes wagis . . lviij® 
Resseytes of the paschall. 


Resseyved ffor paschall money at Ester . 
Other Resseyttes. 

Resseyved of henrie Aldam for A yers Rent . ; xls 

Resseyved of the ffrenchemen and other strangers at Ester viij® vj" 

Resseyved for the crop of the tre of John Dawson ° 


Summa totalis, v'! xv* ij4, 


Paymentes paid by all the yere. 


In primis, paid to the clarke for his wagis ; xliij® iiij* 
Item, paid to quytrent to Seynt Marie spitill for the chirch 

Item, paid for the obite of William ‘ffayrehed . 
Item, paid for brede wyne and ale on the chirche hal ydaye ix4 
Item, paid for an awterclothe with the ymage of seynt 

Item, paid for holme and yve , ae iij4 
Item, paid for j lb, taper afore the vii) 
Item, paid for jlb.of sises . viij* 
Item, paid for a planke of oke to the corner of the chirche . 

yard and Carriage ofthesame . . 
Item, paid xv spykyng nailes 
Item, paid for x4 naill and vj naill iij¢ 
Item, paid to Carpenter fora dayes werke . «.~ . vij4 


Summa, iij!! x? iij?. 
Item, paid for the paschall lo wiry 


Item, for a lb. taper afore the Rode a6 viij? 
Item, for a lb. of Candilles for the teneble ny ghtes 
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Item, for a fonte taper of di. lb. 

Item, for palme . 

Item, for fyre in wacchyng the Gonleie at halowyng of 
the fonte and wasshing of corporas . 

Item, for wacching of the sepulcre in brede and drink. 

Item, for felling of the trein croppyng . 

~—_? or a planke vnder the box trees & for stakes to the 


Item, fe for a tiler and his man for di. day oe 
Item, for a sak of lyme 
Item, fortyles . 

Item, for paving in the lane & afore the chirche dore 
Item, for 1ij lodes of gravell to the same ‘ 


— for legges nailes and ere in the, Roode 


Item, paid for iiij galons oy 
Item, paid for xij 1b, Candill. 
Item, for scowring of the laton 
Item, for a lenton Crosse and payntyng therof 
Item, for payntyng of the fonte staffe . 
Item, for a lectrone ‘ 
Item, for halowyng of the Autre clothes 
Item, for makyng of a newe dore, and mendyng of 
anolde . ‘ 
Item, for ij payre of hynges tothe same dorres , 
Item, for nailes to the same . 
Item, for a new Coffyn to lay-in the Auter clothes. 
Item, for iiij Crosses to the Canape 
Item, for the gildyng of the same & payntyng the 
kanapestavis 


Item, for a Coffyn to _ in the ‘Crossis and mendyng 


Item, for thred and poyntes to the Canape ° 
per. for garlondes and other at Corpus ‘Cristi 
Item, for garnysshing of x torches ‘ 
Item, for makyng of ij Awbis and amytes for children. 
Item, for bricche and fenell . . 
Item, for nailes to the pewes ; . 
Item, for of the lampe basyn . 


Summa, xl* vij*. 


Item, paid for ij jampe 

Item, for by allthe yere . 
Item, for wasshing allthe yere . . 
Item, for the makyng of this Accompte xvj4 


Summa, v*. 
Summa totalis, v'! xv* 


And so is owing the wardens of this Accompte by syde the yere 
Affore As Apperith clere, viij*. 
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_ CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
‘aes of his Correspondents, 


NULLIUS IN KEPLY TO DR. TODD. 


Sin,—The syllogism of which Dr. Todd affirms that the middle term 
is not distributed, is as follows:— The community which 

the distinctive notes and characteristic properties of the church, is no 
other than the church,” 

But the 144,000 possesses, &c. 

Therefore, the 144,000 are no other than the church. 

The viciousness of this reasoning is Dr. Todd’s first ground of ob- 
jection to the cogency of a conclusion which I had said, (it seems,) 
that I considered “irresistible,” the conclusion, namely, that the 
144,000, instead of being this precise number of literal Jews, to be 
converted at some future time, (which Dr, Todd considers them,) are, 
on the contrary, an expression for the entire body of true Christians— 
for the church of every period of the present Pentecostal dispensation. 
I believe that the mere process of drawing out the argument in a syllo- 
gistic form, will have been sufficient to prove, to the satisfaction even © 
of Dr, Todd himself, that the “ irresistible’ conclusion is unassailable, 
at least, upon this side. 

Dr. Todd’s next object is, of course, to show that to be “a first- 
fruits of God’s creatures” is no such distinctive note and characteristic 
of the church, as I had represented it—nay, perhaps, (for his views 
are far from being minutely = that this is not a property and 
characteristic of the church at all, It appears, for instance, that when 
St. James says, “Of his own will begat he us, that we should be a 
kind of first-fruits of his creatures,” he is speaking not of the church 
of the Pentecostal dispensation, but of “the church of the Apostolic 
age.” Here, however, Dr. Todd is not at issue with me merely, but 
with his own disciple or adherent, M. N. D., who agrees with me in 
holding it to be “ the sound part of the church of the present dispen- 
sation” which is designated in this manner by St. James, and only 
differing with me as to the reason of the designation, which is not, ac- 
cording to him, that the church of this .dispensation is the antitypical 
and analogical “‘ two wave-loaves baken with leaven, first-fruits unto 
the Lord,” (Lev. xxiii, v. 17,) of the day of Pentecost, but that it “ is 
as a first-fruits to God from the Gentiles.” It did not, in all probability, 
require the suggestions of my last paper to satisfy Dr. Todd that this, 
at least, would never do. ‘Think of St. James and “ the twelve tribes 
scattered abroad,” to whom he writes, “as first-fruits to God from the 
Gentiles!” Of this Scylla, accordingly, Dr. Todd steers clear; but 
in doing so, runs himself on the opposite Charybdis, of rejecting an in- 
terpretation of St. James’s, language so “ literal and natural,” that no 
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other commended itself to the. mind of M,.N,.D., any more than to 
my owns On what authority Dr. ‘Todd understands St. James to be 
speaking of the * church of the Apostolic age” peeuliarly, he does not 
tell us, or on what. grounds he sets aside the application of his lan- 
guage to that church in general, which founded tndustriously on * the 
day of the. first-fruits,” (Numbers, xxviii. v. 26)—founded only 
“ when the day of Pentecost was fully come,”—1 had argued to be as 
clearly and decisively pointed out to us, as the antitypical and analo- 
gical “ new meat-oflering of first-fruits’” of the day of Pentecost, as 
the Lord Jesus is admitted to be pointed out tous. This, by his rising 
from the dead “ on the first day of the week’’ of unleavened bread, is 
the analogical “ sheaf of first-fruits,” the characteristic oblation of that 
day. Dr. Todd does not assail my reasoning on this subject, and yet 
in the face of it, applies the language of St. James, not to “ the sound 
port of the church of the present dispensation,’’—the application which 

1. N. D, agrees with me that it requires—but exclusively to “ the 
church of the Apostolic age”—a limitation of the appellation for which 
no reason is alleged by Dr, Todd, which I believe to be entirely gra- 
tuitous, and which the Pentecostal idea entirely discredits. Granting, 
for the sake of argument, that “the church of the Apostolic age’’ 
might stand in the relation of a first-fruits to the church of the entire 
dispensation, still it was ¢his church—the church of the entire Pente- 
costal dispensation—which “the prophecy which had gone before 
concerning it,” in the circumstances of the Pentecostal festival, had 
ascertained as being “ the first-fruits of God’s creatures,” as being the 
“redeemed from among men, the first-fruits to God and to the Lamb,”’ 
According to Dr. ‘Todd, (and he thinks that “any unprejudiced per- 
son who reads the whole of the 14th chapter” will unite with him in 
the sentiment,) the 144,000 are called the first-fruits—not “in refer- 
ence to the first harvest of the church, which began on the day of 
Pentecost, and was reaped by the apostles and their successors,—but 
to the last great and dreadful day of Christ, that harvest so distinctly ~ 
described in its two several parts of mercy (v. 14—16) and judgment 
(v. 17—20)—that harvest which is the end of the world, and whose 
reapers are the angels.” 

It is very probable that much which is very obscure to my percep- 
tion, is very “ distinct” to that of Dr. Todd. I, however, can perceive 
no such “ several parts of mercy and judgment” as he speaks of. The 
redemption of the 144,000 is from the earth (azo rn¢ yns,) 
the harvest, like the vintage, is the harvest or the earth. Does it look, 
by the expressions, as if this harvest or the earth was the consumma- 
tion of a work of mercy which began, as its first and specimen exhibi- 
tion in redemption FROM the earth? “ The vine of the earth,” (it is 
allowed) is the expression for an evil produce, and the vintage for the 
arrival of the time for judging it; is it not evident that the harvest of 
the earth, and the putting in of the “ sharp sickle,” must call impera- 
tively for'a similar interpretation? In the Prophets, (and to some of 
the passages in prophecy, in which the word occurs, I think the allu- 
sions of this chapter to be palpable,) the term “harvest” is never, I 
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think, used’ except in’ thé signification of jadgment.' Thas” it 
Joel, iii, v. 13, “ Put ye in the sickle, for the harvest is ripe ;" and in 
Jeremiah, li. 33, “The daughter of ‘Babylon is like a threshing-floor 
— it is time to thresh her—yet a little while and her harvest is come.” 
It is little, then, that the perusal of this whole chapter by any unpre- 
judiced person is likely to'do in the way of impressing him in favour 
of Dr. 'Todd’s hypothesis, ‘The result is too likely, on the contrary, 
to be to lead him to regard the Doctor as a drowning man sinking, 
with fearful rapidity, under the waves of an unmanageable hypothesis, 
and catching eagerly at every little straw of verbal and superficial co- 
incidence, in the desire of keeping above water. Is it possible, on the 
contrary, that any really unprejudiced person should peruse the chapter 
and not recognise in the 144,000 the company of those who “are 
come unto Mount Zion,” Heb. xii. v. 22; those who have “ the mind 
in them which was also in Christ Jesus,’ and who “ follow the Lord 
fully”—the “two wave-loaves baken with leaven of the spiritual Pen- 
tecost’’— first-fruits unto God and the Lamb.” Dr. Todd suggests, 
indeed, that I “ beg the question,” in assuming that the other parts of 
the description of the 144,000 (that is, the new song which no man 
could learn but the 144,000 redeemed from the earth, these’ being 
virgins, without guile in their mouth, without blame, and following the 
Lamb whithersoever he goeth,) point them out as being“ the sound 
part of the church of the present dispensation.’ I assumed, however, 
nothing of the kind, though I think that I legitimately might have done 
so. ‘The point that I insisted on was, that the 144,000 bore the dis- 
tinctive feature of the church of the present Pentecostal dispensation 
—that of being the “ first-fruits unto God and to the Lamb.” Hence 
l argued that the 144,000 were this church; I afterwards added, in 
corroboration of the truth of this interpretation, that there was not one 
of all the other notes, by which they were described, which was not 
an acknowledged note of the existing church. 

Does Dr. Todd, however, really mean to say that it is a groundless 
assumption, that the new “song which no man could learn but the 
144,000, is no more than what shall be learned and sung by all who 
believe in Christ ?’—a groundless assumption that to be “ undefiled 
with women, to follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth, to be with- 
out blame before God, are but figurative descriptions of that purity and 
holiness which must characterize the church at all periods, and with- 
out which no man shall see the Lord.” I should, I acknowledge, 
have imagined, that, even supposing it denied to follow that the 
144,000 must be “ the sound_part of the church of the present dispen- 
sation,” because these properties are attributed to them, it would have 
been at least universally admitted that the properties in question were 
the properties of the existing church. If, however, it is a groundless 
assumption that the “new song” of the 144,000 is the new song which 
the Lord “ puts into the mouth of those whom he brings up out of the 
horrible pit, out of the miry clay, and sets their feet upon the rock ;” 
it must, in this case, be a groundless assumption which is made by the 
ministers and members of our church, when’ they assume that the 
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new life” of our Catechism and Communion Service, is the life of 
“the new men,” the “new creature,” the “new covenant,’’ from 
which it will follow that all the most solemn transactions of our 
church have been going on for centuries on a groundless assumption !” 
And this, I believe, is substantially all that Dr. Todd alleges in the 
way of making head against a conclusion which I appear to have said 
that I considered “irresistible.” If nothing more admits of bein 
brought forward to decline the force of it, I hope that the reader wil 
not now consider me presumptuous in making use of the expression. 
Dr. Todd indeed argues further, as if “the body which began to exist 
on the day of Pentecost was not “ designed for any special ministry,” 
and as if no “ period of peculiar tribulation” was impending at that 
time ; as if the angels of wrath were not then about to “ let loose the 
winds of God upon “any part of” the earth, and were not“ with- 
held” after “having it in readiness to revenge” the disobedience of 
the apostate, till the “‘ obedience”’ of a body of God's servants, “saved 
according to the election of grace out of the apostate mass, had been 
previously fulfilled.” 
The contrary, however, of all this is so notorious, that I am sure 
that this is a class of objection which Dr. Todd, upon a moment's re- 
flection, would no longer wish to press. When Dr. ‘Todd remarks, 
that the 144,000 are “spoken of as chosen from the tribes of Israel in 
express contrast to the multitude from every tongue and nation,”’ that 
the two bodies also must be different, because the 144,000 are “a 
finite and perfect number,” whilst “ of the triumphant church” we read 
that they were a multitude whom no man could number—in these cases 
he is only speaking, as M. N. D. would say, according to his own “ cast 
of mind ;” for, according to Augustine, on the contrary (Horee Apoc. 
vol. iv. p. 317), the 144,000 of the sealing vision (as also of Apoc, 14) 
“depicted distinctively (not the earthly professing church, but) the 


_ church of the saints or elect, the constituency of, what he calls, the City 


of God, ultimately united into the heavenly Jerusalem, while the ap- 
pended palm-bearing vision figured the blessed and heavenly issue assured 
to them of their earthly trials and pilgrimage.” The same view of the 
144,000, I learn from Mr. Elliott, is taken by Tichonius (144,000 
omnis omnino ecclesia est) and by Tremasius, “ joining with it the 
palm-bearing company,” while Dr. ‘Todd’s own Victorinus (Todd’s Lec- 
tures, p. 278), describes “ the multitude of the sealed” as “ the elect 
who, cleansed by the blood of the Lamb in baptism, have made white 
their robes, keeping the grace they had received ’’—that is, the 144,000 
are described by Victorinus (as I describe them) as an expression for 
« the sound part of the church of the present dispensation,” and are 
identified with the palm-bearing multitude. 
I have now done with my reply to Dr. Todd; and as M. N. D. 
confesses that he does little else than repeat what he had already 
written, to which I have replied already, it is the less necessary to oc- 
cupy your pages with the subject of his letter. With the “ unanswered 
and unanswerable arguments” I confess that 1 feel little disposition 
to concern myself, It may be the case that Dr. Todd and Mr. 
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Maitland know a great deal more about the meaning of the prophet 

Daniel, and the relation in which his prophecies stand to the book! :of 

the Apocalypse, than I do; I am merely a plain man reading the Word 

of God in a plain way, with little grasp for such “ high argument’ as 

that on which Dr. ‘Todd and Mr, Maitland have employed themselves, 

and in which the stronger faculties of M. N. D. have found their ap- 

priate and congenial element, Dr. ‘l'odd and Mr. Maitland may 

ne discovered in the light of the prophecies of Daniel what the lan- 
guage of the Apocalypse must mean ; I satisfy myself with inquiring 
what it does. ‘'hey propose to elicit St. John’s meaning from what 
Daniel says; I look to find it out from what he says himself. They 
have the glory of “ unanswered and unanswerable arguments” as to 
* what period of time, past or future, the prophecies concerning Anti- 
Christ refer ;’’ I undertake the humble and unambitious office of con- 
tending for the meaning and connexion of the language of St. John, 
in instances in which it appears to me that this is obvious, and where 
little is required beyond a little common sense, an exemption from pre- 
possession and prejudice, and a moderate knowledge of the scriptures, 
with the aid of the divine blessing to discover it. ‘These gentlemen 
bring to bear on the interpretation of the Apocalypse a number of 
comparatively remote, and, as they appear to my weak vision, less 
unquestionable principles, I seek to determine the interpretation of 
the book by principles of interpretation which lie upon the surface of 
the book itself. There is no necessary opposition between their method 
of proceeding and mine. Each may bring us all at length to the same 
point. We may meet in the middle of the tunnel though beginning 
at opposite ends.. But of one thing I am sure, and that is, that hows 
ever valuable their labours, they can never supersede the work in 
which I desire to employ myself, and which I wish to see attracting 
the attention which I am sure that it deserves, but which I cannot 
think that it has hitherto received. The question, after all, is, what 
the different parts of the Apocalypse do, not what they onght to mean 
according to systems of unfulfilled prophecy, which we have previously 


constructed un the ground of antecedent, though, as we think, un-~ 


answerable arguments, If these systems help us in discovering the 
meaning of St. John’s expressions, well and good—we are under a 
proportionate debt of obligation to the authors of them, if they do; 
but. they must never be permitted to create a meaning for these ex- 
pressions or impose one on them. If the systems are sound, and su 
ported by arguments which are in reality unanswerable, they will 
tally, in this case, with every word of the Apocalypse as the meaning 
of it comes to be ascertained, whether on the general principles of 
language, or on those particular principles of interpretation which aré 
observably or demonstrably applicable to this book. And if they fail to 
tally with the statements of St John, they are condemned of error by 
the failure. | 
It is not necessary, therefore, (in order to accept the challenge of 
M.N,D.) that I should go and encounter the “ unanswered and un- 
answerable arguments” on their own territory. I am fighting the 
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battle sufficiently within the bounds of my own province. It seems, 
indeed, to M. N. D., “till these arguments are answered, useless ae 
ulate respecting subordinate iculars,” But just so it see 

to Mr. Ward, sslean arguments “ aad and unanswerable” had 
satisfied his mind that the Anglican articles were catholic, i, e. (accord- 
ing to his nomenclature) Popish. To speculate respecting such “ sub- 
ordinate particulars” as the “ literal and natural” meaning of these 
words, he felt, under these circumstances, to be “ useless,” The articles 
could only bear a catholic, that is,a Romanist, meaning (it were 
shocking to think otherwise); and hence our interpretation of their 
language not more non-natural, hence a not more non-natural princi 
of interpreting the articles, than we find advocated by M. N. D., and 
adopted by the disciples of the so-called literal school of interpre- 
tation in its application to the phraseology of the Revelation. It is 
“ useless to speculate respecting subordinate particulars”! (that is, 
the meaning of words,) till their relation and utility to some theory and 
— have been previously established! ‘There isnothing new under 
the sun, or we might suppose that it was M.N. D., and those who 
share with him in the spirit of this sentiment, of whom Lord Bacon 
prophesied, when we find |‘m saying, “ This form, to say the truth, is 
so gross, as it had not been possible for wits so subtle as have managed 
these things to have offered it to the world, but that they hasted to 
their theories and dogmaticals, and were imperious and scornful towards 
PARTICULARS, which their manner was to use but as ‘ lictores and via- 
tores’ for sergeants and whifflers ‘ad summovendam viam, to make way and 
make room for their opinions, rather than in their true use and service,” 
— Advancement of Learning. 2nd Book, Invention. 

Your correspondent, I perceive, reproaches me with not having 
replied to his argument founded on the comparison of Rev. vi. with 
Matt. xxiv. Dr. Todd, however, will tell him (truly in this case) 
that it is an argument of which the middle term is undistributed, It 
will be time enough to consider it _ it is not I who have led the 
way into the schools) when M.N. D. has found that he is able to pre- 
sent the argument in a syllogistic form. In the meantime, there is 
an argument of mine on the same subject, which has claims on M. N. D., 
which he has never satisfied as yet. I affirm, and M. N. D. has 
apparently allowed the allegation to be true, that “ the sword, and 
hunger, and death, and beasts of the earth,” of the fourth seal, are 
a pred the “ four sore judgments” of Evekiel, xiv. 21, “the sword, 
and the famine, and the noisome beast, and the pestilence ;’’ and if 
they are so, then I have the authority of W. Lowth, and other com- 
mentators in Mant’s Bible, for the assertion that these agents are 
together the expression for “a finishing stroke of divine vengeance,” 
and not for any merely precursory, preparatory, and incipient judg- 
ments, such as Dr. Todd, M. N. D., and Mr. Elliott, are all agreed in 
representing them. 

NULLIus, 
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Sir,—Mr. Elliott, in his last letter, appears to take it for. granted that 
it is only necessary for him to account for his mistakes. Lf that were 
all, his task. would be comparatively easy ; but the point is not, 
whether he did the best he could with the materials before him, but 
whether he ought not to have provided himself with better materials ; 
such materials as would have saved him from the possibility of com- 
mitting such mistakes as he has committed. I cannot, however; find 
time to notice his reply till I have finished my review of the manner 
in which he has dealt with the evidence against the Paulicians, With 
respect to the reception of the New Testament by the Paulicians, Mr. 
Elliott will have found from Gieseler irra Essay I am glad to find 
that he has procured) that he has to defend them against a more serious 
charge than that of rejecting the Epistles of St. Peter, which he dis- 

s of in so easy and so characteristic a manner. | 

“ As to the charge of rejecting Peter's Epistles, it appears in Photius 
and Cedrenus rather as a personal rejection of Peter: and the stigma 
fixed on the Irish Protestants at this very time by surrounding Romanists, 
of insulting Peter, because they reject Peter's successors, the Popes, fur- 
nishes, if 1 mistake not, a sufficient and true answer,’’* 

In Gieseler’s edition of Petrus and also in his Essay, Mr. Elliott 
will find that in the manuscript of his work the following statement 
is written in the margin by a later hand: oi« olda «i oi rére éxpavro 
"IaxwBov i) eripg imorddy cai taic modkeot rév ot yap viv pdvow 
roig evayysdiorg Kai pGddov Aoveay, cai sé rod ayiov MavAov 
imvorodaig’ Exover yap wai Aaodixeic iripay imordérny. 

Here the charge is, that the Paulicians, at some later period, re- 
jected the Acts, all the Epistles but those of St. Paul, and, I presume, 
the Apocalypse also, (the very book which prophesied of themselves... 
if we are to believe Mr. Elliott ;) and that they also received a spurious 
epistle to the Laodiceans, It is on this testimony, amongst other grounds, 
that Gieseler founds his opinion, that these heretics were connected 
with the Syrian Marcionites : an opinion that Mr, Elliott believes that 
he shall combat successfully. 

It remains only that I should consider those passages from which 
Mr, Elliott infers that Petrus believed all to be saved who dicd in 
communion with the Catholic church. ‘ Listen,” says Mr. Elliott, 
“to Petrus Siculus’ own account of the spiritual state and relation to 


Christ of the then professing Christian world. He says that the effect. 


of Christ's incarnation and crucifixion was such as to have closed hell 
against all souls piously departing in Christ.’’ Here Mr. Elliott adds 
the charitable gloss which I have before quoted: “i.e. he means all 
dying in communion with the Church Catholic.”+ 


* Page 300. ‘The italics are mine. 
+ The italics are mine. 
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In the goons itself, without the gloss, there is a scriptural truth, even 
asit stands in Mr. Elliott's work : in the original the reference is not to 
Hell properly so called, but to. Hades, the prison in which many of the 
ancient writers supposed the devil to have kept the souls .of all the 
departed till the coming of Christ. He had before spoken of the 
one only God as having permitted the devil to keep the souls of men in 
the region of Hades, as in a prison, tili the appearance in the flesh of 
the Son of God, our Lord and God Jesus Christ, of Him Who is one 
of the holy and ever glorious Trinity."* With reference to this state- 
ment, he says, that amongst other effects of Christ’s Passion was “ the 

of all the souls that were detained in Hades, which took place 
at our Lord and God's manifestation of Himself to them | or appearance 
amongst them) ; and the dissolution of Hades, so that it no longer 
detain the of those who sleep in the Lord.” + 

The allusion, therefore, is to the effects of that mysterious descensus 
ad inferos of which St. Jerome says that Christ, “postguam eo de- 
scendit, Inferorum claustra perfodit, diripuit, vastavit, spoliavit, vinctas 
ibi animas liberando.”’ ‘True, St. Augustine condemns the opinion that 
* Hell was then wholly emptied,’ as heretical, though he elsewhere speaks 
of it as only a doubtful proposition. In one passage he says : “ Verum 
quinam isti sint, temerarium definire. Si enim omnes omnino dixerimus 
tunc esse liberatos, qui illic inventi sint, quis non gratuletur ?”} 

Whether Petrus held that a// the souls were delivered who, at our 
Lord's descent, were found in Hades, or thought that Christ descended 
to “that place of Hades where the souls of all the faithful. .... 
were detained,’§ so that we must limit his all by confining it 
to all those who were in that part of the whole Hades, which Christ 
visited, I know not. But at all events Ae did not hold that all were 
saved who died in the communion of the Church, since (as Mr, Elliott 
allows) the very “scriptural statement” of the rejection of many such, 
belongs to Petrus Siculus, no¢ to the Paulician woman.—Allow me, 
by the way, here to confess that Mr. Elliott’s Latin version was bad 
enough to lead him astray, since the translator had inserted a parenthe- 
tical tnquit mulier. I must, however, still suspect that the transition to 
her real speech ought to have led Mr. Elliott to suspect an errour. 

To go on with our author’s quotation from Peter’s account of the 
effects of our Lord’s death: “ Such (he adds), that the virtue of an- 
gelic beings now reigns on earth ; that mortals, through their associa- 
tion with the Deity, contend in virtues with the blessed; and that the 
knowledge of the Lord covers the earth as waters cover the sea.” “ In 
other words,’’ (says our author’s gloss, ) ** he supposed Christ’s spiritual 
kingdom to be commensurate with the Established Church visible, and 
thus triumphant over that of Satan,” (p. 302.) Here the first statement 
(which Mr, elliott places last, ieoeah it really stands first) is a nearly 
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t ray iv ry" Ady ry Toi 
Kupiov rai avrove yevoutyy, kai rod" AWou Tov 

t Ep. 164, ad Evodium. § Bishop Pearson. 
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exact quotation from the well-known prophecy of Isaiah. The words of 


Petrus are, Gcoyrvwoia dé racay yijy Gorep tdwp word KaTéKe- 
Avery: those of Isaiah, in the Vulgate, are: dr } 
yrava Tov Kipiov, &¢ wodv xi. 9.) 

Now who, in common fairness, would so press the raeay rip yay, 
as to assert that Peter believed that no portion of the earth was without 
the knowledge of God? If we musé¢ take his words, borrowed from 
a prophecy which he justly considered to refer to the kingdom of the 
Messiah, in their strictest sense, we must not confine them to the 
“Church Catholic” and itscommunion. They go much further, and 
attribute the knowledge of the true God to Jews, Mahometans, and 
all other heathens and heretics, the Paulicians included.—Again, the 
assertion that “ the virtue of angelic beings reigns on earth” is an exagge- 
rated translation of the original, which only asserts that it has obtained 


its citizenship (wodireverac) On earth: in the text there are no such . 


words as “through their association with the Deity ;’’ the word is OeoxAv- 
roupevor, “invoking God,” “calling upon the name of God ;” and how- 
ever hyperbolical we must acknowledge the assertion to be, that men 
were then, or ever, generally vying with the angels in virtue, yet we must 
not consider it to state a general or frequent equality of Christian men 
with the holy angels. ‘The word translated “ contend with’ is evva- 
pAGoOa; duscrddrAa is the contest of rivalry, such as may exist between 


. friends; the expression would be satisfied by supposing Christians to 


be represented as contending or struggling in the same ranks with the 
angels (ovyv-ajuAdGoOa), and imitating their virtues in a spirit of holy 


_vivalry, St. Augustine abounds in passages that dwell upon our being 


now fellow-citizens with the angels: upon our approaching the angels 
most nearly, when we cling most firmly to the same God Whom they 
cling to, with the same faith or fidelity with which they cling to Him : 
and that God is, by the abundance of His grace, leading the members 
of His only-begotten Son to an equality with the holy angels.* When 
we consider Christians as being now “ partakers of the divine nature,” 
(2 Pet. i, 4,) we must consider, that so far as they are partakers of this 
nature, so far they must do the will of God upon earth, as it is done in 
heaven, A divine temper of spirit must shine in those whom God is 
pleased to choose and causes to approach unto himself.t But suppose 
the passage to be just as strong as it appears to be in Mr, Klliott’s ver- 
sion ; allow it to be, as itis, hyperbolical, still let us remember in what 
sense and degree it affects the present question; that of the weight to be 
attached to the express testimony of Petrus to the opinions and general 
character of the Paulicians, Can any one donbt, that if a Christian 
friend of Peter’s had said to him, “ Alas! we see little proof of the 
j ustice of these representations in the general state of the Christian 
world !” that he would have allowed this? and confessed that they 


* Membra quippe unigeniti ad Angelorum sanctoram equalitatem gratim sum 
largitate perducit, (In Johann, Tract. 110, 86.) Cum vero sanamur, ut quales ipsi 
sunt simus, fide interim illis propinquamus, &ce.—(Civ. Dei., lib, 8, cap. 25.) 

t “ Tam nearly quoting Scougal: “ I rejoice to consider what mighty improvements 
my nature is capable of, and what a divine temper of spirit doth shine in those 
whom Thon art pleased to choose, and — to approach unto Thee,” 
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described it rather as it should be, and was intended to be, than as it was. 
In almost every Christian author we find passages in which Chris- 
tianity and the Church are spoken of in language that, strictly taken, 
is appropriate only if understood of their ideal purity and perfection. 
It cannot, in my opinion, be consistent with common sense to disbe- 
lieve our author when he makes plain statements about, for instance, 
the rejection of the sacraments by the Paulicians, because he has made 
in one passage of a somewhat declamatory character, a very exagge- 
rated statement about the holiness of living that Christianity had esta- 
blished in the world. 

I will add a few concluding remarks on the general character of 
Mr. Elliott’s view of the separatists from the church of the middle ages. 

« All errours, sects, and heresies,” says Bishop Sanderson, “ as they 
are mixed with some inferior truths to make them the more passable 
to others, so do they usually owe their original to some eminent truths, 
ner misunderstood or misapplied,) whereby they become the less 

iscernible to their own teachers: whence it is that such teachers both 
deceive and are deceived,” (2 ‘Tim. iii. J.) 

This simple principle, confirmed, as it is, by the history of almost 
every heresy from the days of the apostles to our own days, appears 
to be utterly unknown to Mr. Elliott. If he can prove that the Pau- 
licians* held the “ eminent truth’ that there is but one Mediator between 
God and man, and were consequently the bitter enemies of Meriola- 
tory and Saint-worship, he believes, it would seem, that his task is 
done ; that no doubt of their orthodoxy can remain ; that he is justi- 
fied in raising them to the rank of faithful witnesses for evangelical 
truth in the midst of a gainsaying—an apostate generation. He for- 
gets that “good words and fair speeches” (ypnorodoyia kai ebdoyia), are 
at least amongst the means by which those “ who cause divisions and 
offences” “ deceive the hearts of the simple,’ (Rom. xvi. 18.) In his 

ysychology all is black or all is white : no shades of character are known. 

Tn his view of the composition of human nature there is no blending 
of contrary elements ; no neutralizing of positive evil by positive good : 
no antagonist forces; no practical reconciling of theoretical inconsist- 
encies, And yet all the history of the church—nay, every man’s daily 
experience—bears testimony against this rough mental dichotomy, that 
knows of no opposite to a given errour but truth ; and infers from every 
detection of a false principle, that all the consequences of that principle 
are fully developed in the mind of him who holds it, 

I believe myself to have great reason to complain of Mr, Elliott for 
speaking of me as of one who condemns Saint-worship and Mariolatry 
only “in his better moods.”” He may be assured that I condemn 
those errours in a// my moods, but I cannot, against the amount of direct 
evidence to the contrary that is within the easy reach of every in- 
quirer, hold, that a man who believes in the mediation of the saints 
is necessarily at once an apostate from God ; nor even that the Charch, 
as a body, can be apostate as long as, with this dangerous and fatal 
errour, she believes in Christ crucified, and holds up His death as the 


‘ +1 cannot follow him in calling them Puslihians, as I am not prepared either to 
write or speak of Akademikians or Geometrikians, 
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one atonement for sin, Apostasy is the willingly casting off and utterly 
forsaking both profession of Christ and communion with Christians; a 
taking leave of all religion, (Hooker, Serm, V.11.) To use the terns in 
a loose way, and then to heap upon those against whom we use it, all 
the contempt and aversion that they would deserve, if their crime had 
been apostasy in the proper meaning of the word, is as foolish as it is 
uncandid and uncharitable. 

To turn from the frequent language and perpetual spirit of Mr. 
Elliott’s work to a passage like the following, (which I quote from 
Neander’s Life of St. Bernard,) seems to me like passing from the 
region of uncharitable and narrow-minded misrepresentation to that of 
candor, liberality, and truth. “It is true.that these representations” 
[of our unfitness to approach Christ immediately] “ were not directly 
injurious to inward religion among those men in whom the love of 
God and goodness already existed intrinsically ; their strivings after 
good were not lessened by their confidence in those mediators; these 
were but images adapted to the subjective determinations of their own 
miuds, and led to no forgetfulness of the one Mediator between God 
and man, or of that paternal love of God, which was the object of their 
veneration in the saints, and to which they ascribed all virtuous emo- 
tious, But it was a fruitful source of errour to the rude masses, in 
whom the moral sentiment had to be first awakened by religion,—in 
whose hearts the image of God was as yet overpowered by wild sen- 
suality, and who were thus only the more liable to be led to form false 
representations of the justice of God, and of the means of reconcilia- 
tion with him. Such men, who regarded this reconciliation as some- 
what external, and to whom any support of their immorality was ac- 
ceptable, trusted to the intercession of other mediators, instead of 
striving after inward communion with God, whom in their works they 
denied. The more enlightened church teachers did indeed oppose 
themselves to these delusive notions,* as we have already seen in 
several instances ; but the many rested in that which was nearest to 
them, and the number of these better teachers was too small, in pro- 
portion to that of the degenerate priests, with whom the — were 
most familiar, for their opinions to have any general efficacious in- 
fluence.’ + 

I can easily believe that many of the sectarian and heretical sects 
began with something, at least—in some instances, perhaps, much of 
true love for God and their Saviour, of true zeal for his honour, and 
of a just appreciation of the Christian’s great privilege, of approaching 
God through the sole mediation of his well-beloved Son: but I also 
believe that, in that spirit of pride and of undisciplined and fierce zeal, 
that will not bear those evils in the Church which God bears, they cut 
themselves off from that church, as a visible communion; and that 
then, possessing no stability, no principle of cohesion, they departed 
rapidly from their first faith, and fell a prey to the most dangerous de- 
lusions. Iam bound to add, that with respect to the Paulicians, I 


+ Wahnvorstellangen. Miss Wrench uses “vain impressions,” which I have 
altered, as too weak. 
+ Page 251, English translation, 
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find no evidence that induces me to think that they ever ed any 
considerable purity of faith and conduct, But whether I am right or 
wrong in this view, let me beg Mr. Elliott fairly and fully to examine 
the grounds upon which he dares to call the Church of the eighth and 
ninth centuries apostate. He tells us that he now possesses the Maxima 
Bibliotheca: let him turn his possession of that splendid work to a 
better purpose than that of bringing “railing accusations’ against 
those who will stand or fall to the same Master as ourselves: let him 
try whether he cannot find amongst its huge volumes almost innumer- 
able proofs that Christianity has been in all ages the “ salt of the earth” 
——that there have never been wanting in any age some faithful 
preachers of Christ crucified. To take an instance: in turning over 
the 13th volume (containing the writers between 700—800) of the 
copy belonging to the Cambridge Library, I lately met with the fol- 
lowing passage in S. Agobard’s Sermons, entitled Liber de Fidei Veri- 
tate. “ Multa Deus facit in homine bona, quz non facit homo; nulla 
vero facit homo bona, que non Deus preestet, ut faciat homo. Suam 
namque voluntatem homines faciunt, non Dei, quando id agunt, quod 
Deo displicet. Quando autem ita faciunt quod volunt, ut divinee ser- 
viant voluntati, quamvis volentes agant quod agunt, illius tamen 
voluntas est, a quo et preeparatur et jubetur quod volunt. ‘Tales nos 
amat Deus, quales futuri sumus ipsius dono, non quales sumus nostro 
merito. Sua bona Deus preevidet, preescit, adjuvat, remunerat in 
nobis. Nemo bonus nisi solus Deus, qui non est alterius bono bonus. 
Homines autem non proprio sed Dei bono sunt boni; qui est fons et 
origo bonitatis ; immo qui est bonitas, a quo omne bonum, et sine quo 
nihil boni.’’ ‘The sermon from which this extract is taken is almost a 
cento of Scripture texts, (of which it contains, if I have counted the 
references in the margin correctly, one hundred and sixty-five ;) it was 
a sermon preached to the people of his diocese, and it contains no 
mention, unless i am much mistaken, even of the intercession, much 
less of the mediation of the Virgin Mary, or any other saints, It 
ought to be a pleasure to Mr. Elliott to enable himself to believe that 
the one Catholic Church has never been apostate; and that there has 
never been an age in which a line of faithful witnesses may not be 
proved to have existed :—proved, not by loose inferences drawn from 
single sentences and expressions, but from the still extant works and 
recorded action of Christians. It cannot be right that he should go on 
asserting to a wide circle of readers, that the church of the ninth cen- 
tury was apostate, till he has convinced himself by a careful study of 
the original documents, that the primd facie proofs that it was not apos- 
tate are invalid and deceptive. In his possession of the necessary leisure 
for the interpretation of the Apocalypse he sees the hand of Provi- 
dence,* enabling him to prepare himself for the managing of « this 
great argument.” Let him, then, not shrink from the necessary labour 
of determining whether there are or are not PROOFS, that there were in 


_ * His words are: “ Soon after this, he was providentially called .... to quit his 
living in Nottinghamshire for a warmer climate. Thus the leisure and opportunity 


for research that he had needed were brought unexpectedly within his reacb.”— 
Preface to Ed. 1. 
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the eighth, ninth, and following centuries, faithful preachers of Christ 
crucified, men in whom the prevailing errours of either speculative theo- 
logy or practical religion were, if not neutralized by sound faith and 
true devotion, yet so mitigated by those principles, as never to have 
led them to apostasy from God and His Christ. 

I am, Mr, Editor, your obedient humble servant, 


Lyndon, Aug. 18, 1847. T. K, ARNOLD, 


May I request you to publish as an appendix, the opinions of Dr. 
Gieseler with respect to the doctrines and moral character of the 
Paulicians, The pamphlet in which I published them is now out of 

rint, and your readers should at least know from what charges Mr. 
lliott undertakes to free these reputed heretics, 


«They rejected—the Old Testament.—W hat Books they included 
in the Canon of the New Testament is not fully clear,—It is certain, 
first of all, that they rejected the Apostle Peter and his Epistles,— 
Petrus Siculus and Photius say, that the Paulicians also received the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of James, John, and Jude; 
Photius, however, afterwards limits this assertion by saying that this 
was done only by some, and those the minority.’ [Dr. Gieseler thinks 
that, like the Marcionites, they made a distinction, allowing that those 
writings of the New Testament which they did not fully receive, along 
with Judaistic interpolations contained also much that was genuine 
and true,} ‘ The Pavlicians made a distinction between the good 
Gop, the Lorp of heaven, and the eyil god, the creator and lord of 
this world, each being confined exclusively to his own kingdom, which 
was entirely separated from the kingdom of the other; so that the 
heavenly Farner has just as little power in this world (/) as the Demi- 
urgus has in heaven.’!—‘ The Demiurgus is the creator of the body of 
man; the good Gop of his soul.’’—According to their doctrine, 
‘Curist came down from heaven, and since He could not receive a 
body from the kingdom of the Demiurgus, He brought one down with 
Him from heaven, and used the body of the virgin only as a channel 
hy which to enter the world,’ Their Christ had not, indeed, really 
suffered, but had wished by his apparently suffering to set them an ex- 
ample of enduring the trials of this life.’4—* As they were disinclined 
generally to the use of any sensible forms in the worship of Gon, so 
they solemnized Baptism and the Lorp’s Supper without any sensible 
elements, merely by pronouncing the holy words,’ >— 

“ Dr, Gieseler enters at length into their moral character. ‘The 
were reproached by their opponents with hypocrisy and secret abomi- 
nations, and we cannot entirely defend them against these reproaches, 
Particularly it seems beyond a doubt, that, when threatened by the 
Catholies, they concealed their faith, and put on the appearance of 
belonging to the Catholic Church.6—It is still more difficult to come 
to a decision with respect to the other charge that was brought against 
the Paulicians by their opponents. Photius’ accuses them of indulging 


114.” | 116 Page 116, Page 116 Ibid. 
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in the most horrible excesses, not excepting those that are against 
nature (yparra piv yap pikeow ixartpac gvcewc); he says, that some of 
them committed incest even with their own mothers; that in a word, 
drunkenness, gluttony, and other vices were quite common amongst 
them. Baanes especially is said to have practised all these abomina- 
tions without any dissimulation, whereas Sergius, on the other hand, 
partly suppressed and partly endeavoured to conceal them. Never- 
theless, in the more recent Formula recept. Manich. it is still charged 
against the Paulicians that they burnt off their children’s navels, and 
even mixed the ashes with their food, as a means of purifying the soul 
(Tollius, p. 146); that they were guilty of incestuous connexion with 
sisters, daughters-in-law, and mothers-in-law ; and that on one of their 
festivals, the Ist of January, the lights were put out, and the whole 
party indulged in wild and unrestrained lust.*—Tollius, p. 148. 

“<«Tt is obvious that the system of the Paulicians had its dan- 
gerous sides, from which even such enormities may possibly have pro- 
ceeded. In their view the Mosaic law belonged to the Demiurgus, 
and had for them no binding force whatever. Consequently, it may 
easily be conceived, that they not only paid no respect to such laws as 
had no other authority, but perhaps even transgressed them purposely. 
To this class belonged especially the laws that forbade the marriage 
of near relations: it is very probable, therefore, that (as was charged 
against them) they did not regard these laws. This may, perhaps, 
have been the only true ground for the charge of unnatural lust: 
and they seem the more to claim our protection against these dreadful 
charges, because they undoubtedly considered the moral law of the 
New Testament to be obligatory. Yet the doctrine above developed 
of the economy of Curtst may possibly have had an injurious effect in 
this matter, so as to destroy the obligation of many a moral principle 
of the New Testament.’ ”’ 


MR. ELLIOTT IN REPLY TO MR. ARNOLD. 


Sirn,—There is nothing in Mr. Arnoid’s fourth letter on the subject of 
the Paulikians to prevent my now proceeding at once to the discussion 
of the great question as to their real character. The residuum of ar- 
‘guments or evidence, in his three previous letters, that seemed fairly 
applicable against the favourable judgment passed on these sectaries in 
the Hore, was carefully stated at the close of my last letter. And 
both it, and whatever of new argument or evidence he may have now 
further urged against them, shall be duly attended to as we proceed ; 
either in my present or my next intended letter. 

Allow me to premise a brief historical sketch of the sectaries in 
question. However familiar many of your readers may be with the 
history, there are, doubtless, not a few also whose ideas about it may 
be indistinct and confused ; and to whom, consequently, such a sketch 


may be not only useful, but even necessary, in order to their forming 
an intelligent judgment on the subject. 


* Page 122. 
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It was about the middle, then, of the seventh century that the Pau- 
likian sect had its rise. At that time, as is notorious, the most grievous 
corruptions were not only admitted into, but enforced in, both the doc- 
trine and the worship of the Catholic church, as it was called, in Greek 
Christendom. The images of saints suspended on the church walls, 
and the votive offerings beneath them, the glare of lamps and the 
fumes of incense,' told everywhere to the eye, too clearly to be mis- 
taken, of the almost universal departure from the simplicity and the 
spirit of the gospel. Other mediators (the Virgin Mary more espe- 
cially) had been substituted for the one and only true mediator between 
God and man, the God-man Christ Jesus; other protectors, like the 
old pagan tutelary deities, for his Almighty protectorship. ‘l’o use the 
words of Coleridge, “ ‘The pastors of the church had gradually changed 
the life and light of the gospel into the very superstitions they were 
commissioned to disperse ; and thus pagantzed Christianity in order to 
christen paganism.”? ‘The very principle of salvation simply by grace 
through faith in the dying and ascended Saviour, was so obscured as 
to be almost lost :? and what made the case worse, was, that the idea 
had begun to be entertained, and was soon after received as a settled 
principle, that the written Scriptures were unfit for the reading of the 
laity, and ought to be locked up, with their “ tremendous” mysteries,‘ 
in the hands of the priesthood. 

In this state of things a man named Constantine, living at Mana- 
nalis, near Samosata, received from a deacon of the church, whom he 
had for several days hospitably entertained, on his journey homeward 
into Armenia from captivity among the Saracens in Syria, a copy of 
the four Gospels and of the Epistles of St. Paul: and he conceived, 
alter perusing them, the idea of forming a new sect or church ; to be 
composed of such as might be willing to take those sacred books, un- 
adulterated and alone, as the simple and only recognised rule both of 
faith and practice. It is intimated by both Petrus Siculus and Photius 
that he had been previously a Manichean. This, however, seems 
doubtful. Dr, Gieseler preters to regard him as originally a Marcio- 
nite Gnostic. Perhaps, as I shall have to observe hereafter, he may 
rather be presumed to have been of the established church. At any 
rate, it is the declaration of our historians, that from thenceforth no 
Manichean profession was ever made by him, and that his Manichean 
books (if he had ever had such) were thrown away. He professed 
himself, in fact, to be a disciple of St. Paul; and in that character 
addressed his first appeals not to his Mananalitan neighbours, but to 
the inhabitants of a place near Coloneia in the first Armenia, called 


' See Gibbon, v. 134; a sketch cited in the Hore on the Incense-offering Visiov, 
Apoe. viii. 3, 4. 

* The passage has been cited by Dr. Gilly. } 

* The apostasy on this head had arisen not merely from the corruptions of saint- 
yee and saint-merits introduced into the received doctrine and ritual, bat also 
from the Pelagianism, or at least semi-Pelagianism, prevalent, of which Photius 
himself was an eminent example. Of this more in my next Letter. 

_ * Photius speaks of the restriction as most properly inculcated and observed in the 
time of Sergius’ youth: e&eivar ray Aaixwy avecny 
THY TwY PoLKTwY Aoywy Tomcat avayrworr. 
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Cibossa ; saying, “I am Sylvanus, you the Macedonians :” and they, 
receiving the instructions of this MavAccoc, or disciple of St. Paul, and 
being by him formed into a church, called themselves very naturally 
by the nume which ever after attached to the sect, of MavAuccavor ; 1. €., 
as I understand the appellation, disciples of the disciple of St. Paul. 
After he had continued his ministry for near thirty years, the sect had 
become considerable enough to attract the notice of persons in autho- 
rity ; and Symeon, an officer of the Imperial court, was sent from 
Constantinople to inquire into it, and execute justice on its head and 
teacher; sparing, however, such members of the sect as might seem 
repentant, and delivering them to the neighbouring churches for in- 
struction. So Constantine was stoned; one Justus, a recreant from 
Paulikianism, being the actual inflictor of the mortal stroke. But the 
sect found a new head in its persecutor, For three years Symeon 
mused on what he had seen and heard at Cibossa: then, “ leaving all 
he possessed,’”? fled the Imperial court ; and having joined himself to 
the remnant, who had, at the risk of life, continued steadfast in their 
faith, was received by them under the name of Titus, and for three 
years acted as their chief minister. ‘Then persecution broke out again. 
Justus betrayed them to a neighbouring bishop. A funeral pile was 
raised hard by ; and death by burning on it awarded to the obstinate, 
pardon to such as would recant: but the pardon was offered in vain ; 
and both Symeon, and nearly all the rest, were placed on the pyre 
and burnt. A Paulikian named Paul, however, escaped to Episparis, 
(a village not far from the source of the Thermodon and the shores of 
the Euxine,) and there perpetuated the sect. After his death, his son 
Gegnesius (called also Timothy) taking his place, was soon svinmoned 
to Constantinople on a charge of heresy ; (it was under the reign of 
Leo the Isaurian ;) and there examined by the patriarch in open court, 
and acquitted. Returning with royal letters of safeguard against any 
repetition of false accusations, (rwy cvxoparrwy gwvac, Phot. 83,) he yet 
thought it well to quit Episparis, and to transier the chief seat of the 
mission to Mananalis, near Samosata ; it being the place whence Con- 
stantine had first proceeded, and one where the neighbourhood of the 
Saracens constituted a protection against enemies from among the 
Greek Catholics. ‘There he ministered for the rest of his life; and at 
length died of the plague, after thirty years’ presidency. A farm- 
servant of his, named Joseph, and also Mpaphroditus, succeeded him 
in the office of chief president of the sect. Having, on occasion of a 
sudden incursion of a band of Saracens, removed to Episparis, the 


*I am glad to observe that Dr. Gieseler agrees with me in the derivation of 
from TlavAog through the intermediate He suggests, how- 
ever, that the appellation was given to the sectaries by the Greek Catholics, who 
first called them IlavAcco:; then, in order to do away with the relation to the great 
apostle, which that word might seem to imply, changed it into Mav\tcavor, A 
view this which seems to me much less natural than the one I have given above 
from the Hore ; and, moreover, contrary to Photius’ express declaration that the 
sectaries so called themselves after the apostle: cat yap emtypagovrat reroy. Phot. 
ili. 43; and again, od Wevdwrupwe 190. 


+ Petrus Siculus suggests as a fit parallel, David's slaughter of Goliath by a stone. 
—P. 33. 


‘So Petrus Siculus, p. 34, arayra. 
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scene of Gegnesius’ earlier ministrations, and of Paul's, too, before 
Gegneesius, the house where he was holding a meeting for religious 
worship was attacked by a Roman officer in the neighbourhood ; and, 
being thus again forced to be a fugitive, he settled finally at Antioch 
in Pisidia, there ministered some years, gained many proselytes, and 
appears, from Photius’ report, to have both lived and died in the esteem 
of, and in kindly fellowship with, the citizens. Next followed Baanes ; 
one called, at least, at a more advanced epoch in his life, purapoe or the 
filthy ; a name given him by those of his fellow-sectaries, apparently, 
who opposed and rejected him for his immoralities.2 Then at length, 
and during the remainder of Baanes’ life, Sergius, surnamed in Pauli- 
kian phraseology Tychicus, became the chief leader of the sect :—that 
same Sergius of whom mention has been made in more than one of 
Mr. Arnold’s letters, as well as in my own previous letter also; and to 
whose character and history the marked attention of every one must 
be directed, who would wish to understand the real character of the 
Paulikians, He was a native, it seems, of Ania, near labia in CGiala- 
tia; was there converted from the established religion to Paulikianism 
by the so-called Manichean woman, and for thirty-four years filled 
the office of chief minister of the sect: Baanes having been publicly 
charged by him with immorality, and on that account (as already 
hinted) been ejected by the larger number from the presidency. After 
some years of a laborious missionary career, in the course of which 
he states himself, in one of his letters, “to have gone from north to 
south, and from east to west, preaching the gospel of Christ,” he at 
length retired to a place called Argeeus,!® near Melitene, on occasion of 
a persecution by Leo the Armenian : whence, but altogether against his 
advice and remonstrances, numerous bodies of the sect, now become 
large and strong, retaliated on the Greek empire by predatory incur- 
sions. It was here, while working fearlessly and alone in cutting wood, 
as he was wont, on a neighbouring mountain,'! that he was surprised 
by a certain pious Catholic, (so Photius characterizes the man,) who 
wrested his axe from his hand, and with it cleft him in twain ;!? a fit 


So Photius, i. 93; Twy emcywowy Tho Epyor awedaker, 
modAne Ce rye map’ exeevwy nEwrat 

® See Phot. i. 119, 120. This view is surely more natural than Dr, Gieseler’s, 
(p. 90,) who would have the appellative pumapog to have been given Baanes by the 
historians on account of his excesses. Could historians who depict the whole sect 
as abandoned to cnormities have given him this distinctive title ? 

‘© Not Mount Argeeus, as I have stated in the Hora, following Raderus and Gib- 
bon; but, as Dr. Gieseler observes, after the Itin. Anton., a small town twenty-six 
or twenty-eight miles west of Melitene. 

' Two things are here to be noted in Photius’ narrative. The one is his state- 
ment that Sergius was accustomed to follow this craft of the woodcutter and car- 
penter, so supporting himself by the labour of his hands: ZuAepyiag nv 6 xpovog, 
kat rexromn«ene 6 Lepywo¢g apedernrog ny, car bn vat ny xexpnada ry 
Texvy, kat cavidag Twr* Ta a passage referred to in 
my former Letter. ‘The other is Photius’ observation on the fearless manner in 
which Sergius was accustomed to work all solitarily in a locality so dangerous; a 
fearlessness which he accounts for by supposing him to have had confidence in the 
defensive power of his magic arts; ovrw payyavecate avre reOappnKora, Kat 
yonrevac Thy Cwny memcorevKora, apovag Evepyey ernppevoy.—i. 131, 

'2 | was misled by another of the numerous misprints i rus’ Latin transla- 
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punishment, adds Petrus, for him who had similarly caused schism in 
the church, and who was, moreover, therewith “ sent into unquench- 
able and eternal fire.”'3 With the subsequent political and military 
career of the sectaries at Argeeus and Tephrice, under Carbeas and 
Chrysocheir, we have little concern. Not unnaturally they thus acted 
in retaliation against their persecutors, when strong enough to do it; 
very much like the Hussites under Zisca and others, long afterwards, 
Was not this natural, and even pardonable, after that, in a persecution 
by Theodora immediately previous, not less than 100,000 of them had 
been drowned, hanged, or put to the sword? Under a sense of their 
trustworthiness and bravery,'4 colonies of them were afterwards, by 
more than one subsequent emperor, transferred to Philippopolis and 
its neighbourhood, not far from the lower Danube frontier ; a locality 
where their descendants were found by the Latin crusaders at the end 
of the twelfth century. Before which time, however, detached mi- 
gratory and missionary bands of them had appeared in various coun- 
tries of Western Europe, professing and propagating substantially the 
same faith ; the name being attached to many of them of. Publicani ; 
an appellation of kindred sound with, and no doubt derived from, the 
old original name of Paulikiani.' 
And what, then, was the real re/igious character of these sectaries ? 
‘There have been broached, I believe, but three theories respecting 
them : the first, earliest, and most general, being to the effect that they 
were substantially Manicheans ; the second, one suggested by Mosheim, 
and elaborated in a particular form by Dr. Gieseler,'!® that they were 
Gnostics ; the third, one advocated in the Hore after various other 
authors,'? that they were as a sect substantially orthodox, and many 
among them individually true Christians ; indeed, witnesses for the Lord 
Jesus Christ, in the midst of a corrupt and apostatized church. When 
I expressed that opinion in the Hore, I had only, as the readers of 
this Magazine are aware, seen the Latin translations of Petrus Siculus 
and parts of Photius in the Bibliotheca Patrum. Since Mr, Arnold 


tion of Petrus Siculus in the Bibliotheca, to suppose that Sergius’ death was caused 
accidentally by the axe of some other person flying out of his hand, and striking 
Sergius, The translation is as follows: “ Nam Tzanio e Nicopoli castello, hominem 
nactus in monte qui Argeo imminet faciendis asseribus intentum, ascia ex ejus mani- 
bus erortd, et in eum impacta, ipsum interfecit.”. Where the exorta is a misprint 
for extor(d, the Greek being, rnv atwny ex rwy avts AcBwy. I had not, at 
the time when I wrote, had the opportunity of comparing Photius’ more particular 
account of the transaction. 

3 So both Petrus and Photius. It is well to note specimens, from time to time, 
of the spirit of the writers towards them they wrote of. Photius pours out on the 
maga yet more of his bitterness against the man, ere taking leave of him. See 

is p. 132. 

" So, I think, Anna Comnena. 

* In my last Letter I mentioned that in the Greek pronunciation the diphthong au 
was sounded ar. Which being borne in mind, and the hard & retained of the Greek 
appellative IlavAm«ayvor, (instead of the soft c in Pauliciani,) the similarity of this 
to the western appellative Pudblicani cannot but strike the ear. 

“In his Essay on the Paulikians, published in the TZheologische Studien und 
Kritiken, for 1829, pp. 79—124. 

'* T have seen it stated that Beausobre had prepared a history of the Paulikians 
a little before his death, which, however, was never published. 
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commenced his attack, I have very carefully read these authors, and 
also the Formula of Abjuration given by Tollius, severally in the 
original Greek.'® J have, moreover, with my best attention perused 
and considered Dr. Gieseler’s Essay. And the result of my careful, 
and I think I may say candid, consideration both of these writers, and 
also of Mr. Arnold’s vituperations of my original argument on the 
matter, has only been a fuller conviction than even before, that that 
argument and view are substantially correct; and that the evidence 
that has been urged to blast the character of these sectaries, as if no- 
thing better than abominable heretics, is such as would decisively be 
rejected by any of “ our upright and learned judges” from an English 
court of justice. 

The reader is aware that the two authors, whose treatises constitute 
the grand evidence brought into court against the Paulikians, are the 
above-mentioned Petrus Siculus and Photius ; and it is evidently ne- 
cessary, before discussing their evidence, to consider how far they may 
fuirly be considered credible witnesses. Mr. Arnold’s idea seems to 
be, that whatever they positively state should be received as the testi- 
mony of both competent and credible witnesses; Photius being “ the 
extremely learned Archbishop of Constantinople, who expressly tells 
us he had received the confessions of several penitents ;’ and Petrus 
Siculus making his charges against the Paulikians “from his own 
knowledge founded on a nine months’ residence among them.’’!9 
What, let me beg to ask, would our judges say, if it were proposed to 
them that there should be no question made as to the partiality or im- 
partiality of witnesses; and that the evidence of an avowed and bitter 
enemy, if direct and positive, should be admitted as fully and unre- 
servedly as that of an unprejudiced person? Besides which, what 
right has Mr. Arnold to imply that whatever Petrus testifies to is testi- 
fied from his own knowledge, acquired during a nine months’ residence 
among the Paulikians, when he himself tells us that one of the sources 
of his information was the hearsay “ from many orthodox,” (of course, 
the Paulikians’ enemies,) then living in the neighbourhood of Te- 
phrice 72° Or, again, what right to imply that Photius derived the in- 


18 The editions which I have used are Gieseler’s, of Petrus Siculus; Wolf’s, of 
Photius ; the latter published at Hamburgh, 1722. It is the same edition, I observe, 
that Dr. Gieseler refers to, both in his Essay and the margin of his edition of Petrus 
Siculus. 

” See his remarks, at page 665 of the British Magazine for June, and British 
Magazine for July, page 63. In his last Letter he again pleads (p. 194.) for Petrus’ 
credibility, “ Why are we not to receive his testimony?”’ But this with more par- 
ticular reference to the one point of the incarnation, which I may better notice in 
my next Letter. | 

2 XpovorpiBnoag Towvy ev Ty aury dedug moog ev 
KELOE KATOLKHYTWY aKpLBECTEpOY Ta TEpLavTwYy padwy.—Petrus Siculus, 

. 2. He goes on to speak of having heard of the Sectaries sending a mission into 
Bulgaria. But, in the clause quoted, the ra wept avrwy evidently refers to the general 
information about them, that Petras had acquired — his visit to Taphrice. 

Mr. Arnold, at page 63 of the British Magazine for July, after very unwarrant- 
ably charging me with “unfair misrepresentations of Petrus’ words and opinions,” 
(a passage observed on in my last Letter,) goes on thus: “ Mr. Elliott ought cer- 
tainly to ask himself why this witness is unworthy of belief, when he expressly 
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formation that he gives us from the confessions of penitents received 
back from Paulikianism to the Greek church, when his own narrative 
plainly shows that this was but one of his sources of information, and 
that he has related things as facts quite different from what any 
Paulikian penitent could have told him?*! Dr, Gieseler expresses 
himself on this point much more fairly and reasonably than Mr. Arnold. 
He says® that Petrus Siculus and Photius “ are not to be accused of 
historic infidelity ; but that their judgments are to be mistrusted, be- 
cause of their open hatred to the Paulikian sect.’’ ‘ Hence,” he adds, 
“it must be our task to separate the historic data from the narrators’ 
judgments ; to test the credibility of the former, and obtain a well- 
connected general view of the essence of the Paulikian sect, verified 
by the consistency of these data with themselves and with other data 
from other sources; and only to trust the historians’ judgments in so 
far as the results of such an investigation may show that they deserve 
it.”’ It is evident that the “historic infidelity,” of which Dr. Gieseler 
says that Petrus Siculus and Photius are not to be accused, means wi/- 


ful historic infidelity ; since, of course, prejudice and hatred, such as he 


most justly ascribes to them,?* must cause in a narrator a less conscious 
kind of historic infidelity. For how credulous must this make him of 
all the evil reports he may hear respecting the objects of his hatred, 
and willing, too, to report it; how incredulous of the good! Which 
caution premised, I have no objection against Dr. Gieseler’s statement. 
Let me, however, add, what I think will be considered a fair rule of 
judgment by all candid readers, that whatever may be extracted from 
such bitter enemies’ reports of a nature favourable to the Paulikians 
ought to be received by us with confidence, especially as remembering 
that we cannot hear their own voice speaking for themselves ; and that, 
as to the evil charges made against them, if the reports of the two 
historians be found herein to contradict either themselves or each other, 


states from his own knowledge, founded on a nine months’ residence amongst the Pauli- 
cians, that they believed in two principles, a wicked God and a good one, and asserted 
that our Lord was not born of the Virgin Mary.” ‘To which my reply is: 1. That 
Petrus Siculus does not make the statement expressly as from knowledge so derived, 
in distinction from what he had derived from his conversations with the (so called) 
orthodox enemies of the Paulikians in the neighbourhood. Jt is Mr. Arnold's 
misrepresentation of Petrus. See Petrus Siculus, pp. 11,12. 2. That about Christ's 
birth Petrus contradicts himself in the very sentence in which he makes the charge, 
of which contradiction more in my next Letter. 3. That Photius furnishes a further 
contradiction, also to be noted afterwards. 4. That, even were his charges more 
consistent than they reaily are, still his bitter hatred against the sectaries, which 
makes him speak of them at the very same p. 11, as “ incarnate demons,” (daipovac 
capeivec,) might well make a candid and sensible person hesitate at implicitly 
— the testimony of such a witness as “ worthy of belief.” 

*! E. g., Photius’ representation of Paul and John, the sons of Callinice, as the 
originators of Paulikianism: a representation which Photius acknowledges to be the 
most contrary to the statements of Paulikian sectaries themselves; and which Dr. 
Gieseler, not without abundant reason, concludes to have been a pure invention of 
the Greek Catholics. “So muss man die ganze Erzihlung fiir eine katholische 
Erdichtung halten.”—p, 84, 

Page 80. 

™ Exemplifications abound. I have already given a specimen in my note 20, and 


illustrated it, too, in my historic sketeh, Other illustrations will occur ds we pro- 
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then such charges ought to be rejected as unproved and indeed false, 
from the want, even on éheir part, of sufficient and consistent evidence. 

This premised, I proceed, in what remains of my present letter, to 
discuss and, I trust, prove the palpable failure of each of the two hostile 
theories broached about the Paulikians,—I mean the Manichean theory 
‘and the Gnostic,—reserving for a subsequent letter the enforcement of 
what I believe to be the only theory consistently maintainable respect. 
ing them—viz., that of their having been essentially sound Christians. 

I, The Manichean theory. 

And here, as I find myself unable to state the evidence against this 
theory more clearly than in the Horee, allow me to abridge from it. I 
have there observed that the four most important characteristics of any 
religious system propounded to us may, perhaps, be considered the 
following :—Ist, its account of the origin of man, and of the causes of 
the present mixed good and evil that attach to his condition and cha- 
racter ; 2nd, its statement of the right mode of deliverance from that 
evil; 3rd, the future prospects beyond death held forth by it, both as 
regards them that accept and them that reject or neglect the offered 
plan of salvation; 4thly, the authority on which these its doctrines are 
propounded, and by which sanctioned.—And, 

1, As to man’s origin and present state and nature. Here the Mani- 
chean doctrine was as follows:—that an evil being, co-eternal with 
God, and independent, was the maker of our first parents; forming 
man’s body out of his own evil matter, animating it with a sensual 
and evil soul also from himself, and using it as a kind of prison-house 
in which to confine certain particles of divine light forcibly stolen by 
him from above, which, being animate and sentient, constituted within 
men a second and good soul: (a theory, this, which did away with all 
idea of moral guilt and apostasy from God on the part of man :) fur- 
ther, that the earth was formed by God out of the grosser and evil matter, 
as an habitation for these new-created men, and an arena on which to 
carry on his plan for extricating the particles of Himself so, imprisoned. 
—On the other hand, as regards the Paulikians, though it is stated of 
them by Photius and Petrus that, like the Manicheeans, they held two 
apxac, (a word, let it be observed, of double signification, as it means 
not only an originating principle, but also a governing principle and em- 
pire governed, in which latter sense it seems to be used more often than 
in the other in Photius’ anti-Paulikian arguments,”‘) yet, by either 
historian facts are recorded which alike indirectly and directly militate 
against the statement. First, we read of their universal readiness to 
anathematize Manes and his system; then next, that the charge of 
such Manicheean dualism was never even broached against the Pauli- 
kian leader, Gegneesius, in his formal examination before the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, not less than sixty or seventy years after the first 


2 Even in the primary statements of charge about the dvo apxas, by both Petrus 
Siculus and Photius, the reader will see the latter idea most prominent, (see Petros 
Siculus, pp. 11, 12, and Photius, i. pp. 17, 18;) and in the arguments in his other 
three books it will, I think, be found yet more so. Cosmogony, which in the 
Manichean and Gnostic systems appears so prominent, appears in nothing of detail 
or prominence in the Paulikian. 
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constitution and public existence of the sect ; a fact, the force of which, 
as contradictory of the truth of the charge, is in no wise diminished 
by Mr. Arnold's observations respecting it.” Besides which, two 
opposing facts ofa more general or negative character, and that nothing, 
moreover, is cited, either by Petrus Siculus or Photius, from Sergius’ 
letters in confirmation of it, the following heads of direct counter- 
evidence appear also on the face of the hostile documents—viz., Ist, 
that God, the good God, was spoken of by the Paulikians as “ the only 
living and immortal God,” “ Him who ever was, and is, and shall be, the 
invisible, incomprehensible ;° whereas the evil one, in their view, it is 
said, had a beginning, having sprung out of darkness and fire :*7 2nd, 
that man was evidently regarded by them as standing in the relation 
of amoral and responsible agent to the living and good God; our first 
father, Adam, having fallen by an apostasy from God, which Sergius 
depicts under the figure of fornication or adultery, and represents as 
having been transmitted downward to his posterity ; a view, this, which 
I think necessarily implies the idea of both Adam and his posterity 
being related to the good God, not otherwise only, but as to their 
creator.2 There occurs, further, the statement that the Paulikians be- 


2 “ Possibly the patriarch had not received a full account of the Paulician tenets: 
at all events, the questions are given by Petrus not so much for their own sake, as 
for the sake of Gegnesius’ answers.”—British Magazine for June, p. 663. “ Not 
received a full account!” pod if the charges of Petrus and Photius against the 
sect were true, this tenet must have been, of all others, the most prominent in the 


system! And surely the sixty or seventy years’ previous existence of the sect was 
too long a period to have allowed of its continuing a secret, had it been a fact. 
Photius, as well as Petrus, relates the examination; numbering the questions, for the 


most part, as if he copied from some registered notice of the trial, such as, I pre- 
sume, must have been kept in the archives of the patriarchate. But in truth Petrus 
seems to indicate that it was not until his time that the real evil character of Panli- 
kianism was found out; and this in answer to the ceaseless prayers of the then 
reigning pious emperors, p. 29. 

* To the first of these important Paulikian statements I call the reader’s very 
particular attention ; the rather because it is unnoticed in the Hora. It occurs in 
the Paulikian woman’s conversation with Sergius. She speaks of the Greek Catholics 
having forsaken roy povoy fwyra cat aQavaroy Ocoyv.—Phot. i. 105. The other 
will be found in Photius’ Second Book, p. 147: Paci dri 6 ayabog Geog ny att Kat 
Kat ETAL, Kat OTL GOPaTog Kat 

Tbid., p. 148. 

rpwrn ex re Adap So Sergius, in the extract from 
one of his letters given by Petrus Siculus, p. 50, and Photius, p. 117, already briefly 
noticed both by Mr. Arnold and myself, and which is far too important not to be 
referred to again in this controversy. Let me here observe on it: Ist, That the 
word ropveia, in the passage, means a religious defection, appears from Sergius’ speak - 
ing in the next clause of the second zopyeia as a departure from wholesome doc- 
trines, and the traditions of the body of Christ, (that which the Paulikians judged 
themselves to be, their traditions and doctrines being those in the written gospels 
and epistles,) to teachers of other and different doctrine: 2nd, That this rowry 
ropvaa, the state or consequences of which had passed downwards from Adam to 
his descendants, was a religious defection, not from the Evil God, (so as the 
Gnostics, as we shall see under my second head, would have it,) but from the true 
and good God, appears not otherwise only, but very directly from this, that the 
Paulikian woman speaks of the sin of the Greek Catholics as consisting in the for- 
saking of the only living and immortal God, (see note 26, supra:) 3rd, That Sergius 
must have regarded this good God as Adam's creator appears, as it seems to me, 
from this—that it could only be this relationship of God to Adam that could have 
given him a claim on Adam’s faithfulness and obedience; and consequently bave 
rendered the latter's infidelity and disobedience an act of spiritual adultery. 
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lieved the evil Being to have been the demiurge of this world;. which, 
if true, would be contrary to Manes’ idea of the good God having 
formed it : a difference, this, so important, in Dr. Gieseler’s opinion, that 
it is very mainly that which has induced him to abandon the notion of 
a Manichean origin to the sect. For myself, 1 doubt the correctness 
of the statement; and deem the two points previously mentioned as 
far more important and decisive evidence of the Paulikian dualistic 
doctrine being altogether alien from that of Manicheism. For I be- 
lieve that the real Paulikian doctrine on this last-mentioned head had 
reference, not to the evil God’s having had part in man’s or this world’s 
original formation, but to his present apyy, or rule, over both the one 
and the other. On which point, however, I shall have to speak after- 
wards; and therefore, leaving it for the present, pass onward to the 
next head. 

2. As to the mode of deliverance from man's attendant evil. In the 
Manicheean system, all idea of moral guilt in man, and a consequent 
judgment from God on the guilty, was of course done away by the 
theory above mentioned of his first origin and constitution. Hence 
the only deliverance supposable was the extrication of the good souls, 
or animated particles of the divine substance of light, from their im- 
prisonment. In order to this, and in help and furtherance of God's 
own independent and unseen plans for the purpose,”’ it was man's duty 
to mortify his body and sensual appetites by continency and refraining 
from marriage, by abstinence in diet from flesh, eggs, milk, fish, wine, 
and also from bodily labour and all passions of the mind; the result 
being that of macerating the evil body, mortifying the evil soul, and 
s0 loosing the bonds, and partially purging away the received pol- 
lutions of the heavenly soul.—On the other hand, not one word do 
we read in the history of the Paulikian sect of any such rule being 


laid down of bodily mortification and abstinence from meats and 


marriage, not even for their ministers. On the contrary, we are told 
by Photius that the Paulikian ministers differed from the rest of the 
community neither in respect of dress, food, or any other particular of 
common life.8° We read incidentally of one of the ministers, Joseph, 
having a flock of goats, and applying himself to the milking and 
cheesemaking ;! of others of the ministers being married and having 
children ;32 of another abounding in labours, in a manner the most 
Opposite to the inculcated Manichean inertness, and supporting himself 
by the exercise of the labour of a woodcutter or carpenter.** ‘There 


* So, observes Augustine, man was constituted by the Manichmans the redeemer 
of God, not God of man. “ Tales sunt electi (i. e., the Manichean elect, who fol- 
lowed out the prescribed rules of ascetic life) ut non sint salvandi 4 Deo, sed salva- 
tores Dei.” Cited in the Hora, vol. ii, p. 454, (third edition.) 

* Photius, i. p. 31. 

aryac vepoyra, is said by Petrus Siculus of Joseph, when in Gegnesius’ 
service, And after he had become a minister to the Paulikian sect, he is spoken of 
as going forth we em yadspyig wat Bexodig.—Petrus Siculus, pp. 38, 39, So the 
prophet Amos was originally 

" E. g., Gegnesius. Petrus Siculus, ib. 


* I refer, of course, to Sergius.—See my note 11, supra. 
Vou. XXXII.—September, 1847, 
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exists not indeed any charge against the Paulikians of following, even 
in a single point, the Manichean ascetic discipline. 

3. With regard to the view held out by either system, of man’s fu- 
ture prospects beyond death, the difference between them is marked still 
as strongly as before. It was the Manicheean doctrine that, in the 
case of those who might rightly help forward the proper purifying pro- 
cess, the good soul would pass immediately, on death, to the moon, and 
thence to the sun, for the completion of its purification in the purga- 
torial waters of the one and fires of the other, and after that to its 
original land of primeval light ; the body meanwhile dissolving into 
its elements, never to rise again: whereas the ethereal souls of others 
would pass at death by transmigration into animals, trees, &c., and 
some even into the hands of demons to be tormented; until at length 
the greater number of these souls having been extricated and restored, 
the earth would be destroyed by fire from its inward caverns, and the 
kingdoms of light and darkness remain for ever separate. On the 
other hand, not one word, I believe, can be found in what are recorded 
as the dogmas of the Paulikians either about purgatory, or the trans- 
migration of souls, or a final consummation such as that set forth by 
Manes and the Manicheans. On the contrary, we find the professed 
Paulikian Justus represented as speaking with Symeon in familiar 
conversation of the coming judgment, and of the manner in which 
they would have to give account of the doctrine they had taught to 
the souls committed to their charge.** Further, in the Paulikian 
woman’s conversation with Sergius, we find her speaking of Christ in 
his character of King and Judge, as presiding in the judgment at the 
last day, separating at that time between the false professing Christians 
and the true, and excluding the one from, and admitting the other into, 
the kingdom of heaven ;* which heavenly kingdom to come is marked 
out to us elsewhere as the grand object of the Paulikians’ future anti- 
cipations. It is in the world to come,” they said, “ that the good God 
is to have authority ;"* and, with a reverence and affection that excited 


“re rata apa, Yuyac avOpwrwy acuvetwe 
mapa Ta pnpara, wy To ere THC PoBEpag 
Petrus Siculus, p. 35. 

® See Petrus Siculus, 41—43, and Photius, i. 1OO—105; where Christ is spoken 
of as the King, the Lord, and the just Judge—the Greek Catholics as children of the 
kingdom, evidently as having been outwardly admitted into the professing Christian 
chureh, and these as at the last day rejected by Christ, as — never known to 
him, and, while others were admitted into the kingdom of heaven, as rejected into 
outer darkness. All this appears in that part of the narrative which is unquestion- 
ably the woman’s own, not Petras’ comment on it. I make this remark with reference 
to Mr. Arnold's extraordinary assertion, that my inferences as to the Paulikian 
doctrines about the last judgment were based entirely on that comment by Petrus 
on the narrative, which is wrongly ascribed to the woman in the Latin translation 
in the Bibliotheca. 

(1 ought to have observed in my former Letter, in regard of the parenthetic form 
in which the words (mulier dixit) are inserted in the B, P. M. translation, that it 
does not elsewhere mark any addition of words by the translator. E. g., at p. 755 
we read thus: “non quod erat immutando (mutari enim non potest), sed quod non 
erat assumendo:” where the mutfari non potest in the parenthesis is no addition by 
Raderus, bat answers to the Greek arperrog yap, p. 6.) , 

* Let me here remark on two or three observations by Mr. Arnold:— 

1. Mr. Arnold, at page 65 of the British Magazine for July, says, in reference 
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the jealousy of the Greek Mariolatrists, they spoke of the Jerusalem 
above, as that into which Christ had entered as our forerunner, and 
into which consequently he would welcome his sincere followers, 

4thly, and finally. As authority tor his teaching and doctrines, Manes 
asserted, Christ, an emanation from God, after having descended on 
earth to teach men the right way, clothed in shadowy human form, not 
real, and beingthere, too, though but inshadow and appearance crucified, 
did, before reascending to the sun, his proper habitation, foretel the 
coming of the Paraclete, who should teach men all truth, and free them 
from all error; and that he, Manes, was the Paraclete. ‘Thus, as one 
himself invested with full power from on high, Manes framed for him. 
self sacred books, rejected as spurious the Old ‘Testament, Acts of the 
Apostles, and whatever interfered with his system in the Gospels and 
Kpistles, declaring them to have been interpolated and corrupt, and 
added to what he retained of them his own gospel and other writings, 
as dictated to him by God himself.—Need I say how directly contrary 
to this the Paulikian doctrine ? Instead of receiving Manes’ writings, 
they are stated to have in the strongest manner disowned belief in and 
anathematized them, Further, the only authority they admitted on 
religious doctrine was the Gospels and Epistles of the New Testament ; 
their copies of the New Testament being indeed incomplete, but, as 
all allow, with the Catholic text uncorrupted and pure. 

On the whole, I appeal to yourself, Sir, I appeal to your readers 
generally, nay, 1 think I may almost safely appeal to Mr, Arnold, (for 
there is nothing in his strictures which affects the main argument here 
given,) whether I had not reason, when speaking of this charge of 
Manicheism made against the Paulikians by such a series of writers, 


to an observation of mine similar to that in the text, that the word atwy is but once 


used in Petrus’ wording of his oe of Manichwan dualism against the Paulikians, 


koopnoc pedAwy being also used. To which I reply that coopog pedAwy is just as 
much to ~~ purpose as awwy pe\Awy; what I argue on being the irrefragable fact 
that both Petrus and Photius, and the Formula of Abjuration, and Cedrenus, all 
put prominently forward in their charge against the Paulikians that they spoke of 
the good God, the heavenly Father, as if only having ¢e{#ora in the world to come: 
txovta ev Twit Ty Koopw adr’ ev Tw peddAovTe aww, So Petrus 
Siculus, p. 12, Similarly Photius, p.17; Pact erepow pev ervar Toy exapavioy 
larepa, Ov wat tne Tede Te wavTog TH pe\AovTOE povoYr TO 
Koarog autw eyxeotZovtec. (In which passage, I take this opportunity of remark- 
ing, the Latin translator in the Bibliotheea has strangely misconstrued the clause, 
ov tng eExovag bmepopitans, i. e., whom they banish, or exclude, from the authority 
of this universe: translating it, “ quem et hujus rerum universitatis poteetety prees- 
tantiorem asserunt.” Which translation I of course followed in the Horm. And so 
elsewhere. I shall speak more fully on this point in my next Letter. 

2. At page 66, Mr. Arnold observes, “‘ Surely the Paulicians did not mean Christ 
by the good God.” To which I reply—Does not the Paulikian woman represent 
Christ as the BaowXevge in that kingdom of heaven, in which the good God was to 
have authority? Photius, ii. 161, thes speaks: Ee de ye To Te Tlovnpe 
Twe ayabog 6 rx Yiog, ev mvevpare ayup Barriga kar So, too, 
elsewhere. 

3. Mr, Arnold, ibid., speaks of my expression about Christ’s appellation as the 
TarTyo Te pedAovrog awyoc, as unintelligible to him. My reference was to Is. ix. 6, 
where the expression rendered the everlasting Father in our authorized version is 


readered by others, and I think by Lowth, Futher of the everlasting age, which is the 
aiwy peor. 
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from Photius and Petrus Siculus down to authors of our own times, 
to designate it as nothing less than one of the most extraordinary mis- 
takes in the history of literature ? 

II. I turn, secondly, to the Gnostic theory respecting the sect in 
question ; a theory suggested first by Mosheim, and more recently 
elaborated in his essay in the Studien und Kritiken by the learned Dr. 
Gieseler. 

It is the Syro-Marcionites whom he settles on as the one particular 
Gnostic sect best suiting the conditions of the case; a sect, this, which 
mixed up certain of the Syrian Saturninus’ notions with those of Mar- 
cion ; more especially as its dogmas were set forth by one Mark, in 
two of the Dialogi contra Marcionitas attributed to Origen.” The 
reasons advanced by him for this hypothesis are as follow : As Con- 
stantine was a reformer, and a reformer professedly on the principles 
of the written Gospels, therefore the new or Paulikian system must 
needs have been more conformable with Gospel doctrine than that of 
which it was the reform. Hence, the latter could not have been 
Manicheism: because, on one important particular the Manichean 
dualistic doctrine was more accordant with the New Testament than 
was the Paulikian—viz., in that it represented our world to have been 
the good God's creation, while the Paulikians (he says) represented it 
as the evil God’s. Now on this characteristic point Mark agreed with 
the Paulikians. Deviating from his master, Marcion, who had ad- 
mitted ¢hree principles, and taught that our visible world was the work 
of an intermediate God between the Good One and the Evil, Mark 
admitted only two principles, the good and evil, and regarded the 
latter as the demiurge of the world. Besides this “remarkable” and 
* striking” point of agreement, it appears, further, that the earlier Mar- 
cionite system and later Paulikian agreed in regarding St. Paul as the 
chief preserver of pure Christianity : and also, that, whereas Marcion’s 
New Testament canon comprehended merely the Gospel of St. Luke 
and ten Letters of St. Paul, (all, however, in a form different from the 
Catholic text,) so from a marginal note on Petrus Siculus, which ap- 
pears to have been written, Dr. Gieseler thinks, after the Paulikian 
settlement at Philippopolis, and consequently not earlier than near the 
end of the tenth century, it would seem that the Paulikians then used 
only two Gospels, and chiefly that of St. Luke. Yet once more, he 
argues, the recorded fact seems to favour this hypothesis that there 
were Marcionites, as well as Manicheans, resident in the fourth and 
filth centuries in the neighbourhoods of Cyrus and Edessa, either town 
not very far from Samosata. Hence, argues Dr, Gieseler, it is very 
possible that there may still have remained survivors of the Marcionite 
sect as late as the seventh century in that district; and perhaps the 
Manicheans and Marcionites by that time have coalesced together, or 
perhaps the common Manichean appellative attached to all: also, that 
their own Gnostic books having been lost, and their teachers perished 
in different persecutions, the Marcionite remnant near Samosata may 
have been prepared gladly to welcome Constantine, when coming 


end The edition of these Dialogues which I havé used is Wetstein’s, Basle : 
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among them asa teacher with his newly acquired copy of the Gospels 
and Epistles, and so the sect been formed. In a later part of his 
Essay® I see yet another coincidence, uoted by Dr, Givseler, between 
the Paulikian system and that of Mark the Marcionite—viz., that 
whereas the Paulikian Sergius speaks of Adam’s falling into sin as in 
the result a evcacuona, so Mark makes the statement that it was on 
man’s transgressing the Jaw of the evi/ God, and in consequence been 
condemned by him, that the good God was moved to pity. 

I believe I have here specified the whole groundwork of Dr. 
Gieseler’s theory. And surely, before looking more largely and care- 
fully into the subject, the marked and cardinal difference between the 
two systems as to their rule of faith and doctrine,—the one founding 
theirs on the various books of the New Testament, (Peter's Epistles 
and the Apocalypse alone excepted,) all unadulterated, and in the Ca- 
tholic text ; the other, on Iuke’s Gospel alone, and ten of St. Paul's 
Kpistles, all adulterated, and adulterated, as the Dialogue in which 
Mark appears as a disputant shows us, most flagrantly,““—lI say this 
one mighty difference, that appears on the face of Dr. Gieseler’s own 
statement of coincidences, may well startle the inquirer, and make 
him feel obliged to look a little deeper into the evidence, before accept- 
ing the learned Professor's theory as plausible, or even possible. And 
then, on further investigation, the following marked differences on 
other most important points will meet his eye. 

Ist, Whereas Mark’s dualism recognised two gods, an evil and a 
good, each alike sedf-existent and without beginning,*' the Paulikian 
system recognised (as I have before observed) but one living and im- 
mortal God, the good God who ever was, and is, and shall be; their 
evil God having had a beginning; a beginning, according to Photius’ 
report of their belief, out of darkness and fire.4? 2ndly, Whereas, Mark 
would have that the evil God, as well as the good, was extended illimit- 
ably everywhere,* his dominion and presence was, in the Paulikian 
system, according to Petrus and Photius, restricted to the visible universe. 
drdly, Whereas Adam’s transgression was, according to the Marcionite 
Mark, an offence against the evil God,“ (a notion naturally flowing 
from the view ofthat God as man’s demiurge or creator,) the Paulikian 
system regarded man’s transgression as an apostasy from the good and 


% See pp. 102—107 of his Essay in the Stud. und Krit. 

Ibid., p. 116. 

* On the counter-disputant urging Christ’s words, Matt. v. 17, that he came not 
to abrogate the law, but to fulfil it, caradvoa rAnpwoa, the Mar- 
cionite Mark replies that the Judaists so wrote, but that Christ said, (viz., in the 
Marcionite Gospel,) #« mAnpwoat vopoy, Karadvoa. On which 
Adamantius exclaims against him: Ect cat retro bperepag Wowep 
raXotma, Kat rato evadd\ata. Cedrenus, in the eleventh century, gives the same 
representation respecting the Paulikian SS. and their unadulterated text, as Photius 
and Petrus Siculus. 

" At the opening of the Dialogue, p. 43, Mark defines his two Apyat as avropuvac 
Kat avapyot Kat amepavTot, 

** See my note 26, supra. 

* Adamant. sv 6 Movnpog exexrecverat, kat Ayaog; Mare, Mavry 
Kat ro cat ro Movenov.—Dial. p. 43. 

Eutrop. Tot noav ot Marc. Ty rovnop.—P. 46, 
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true God.” 4thly, Whereas, according to Mark, there was this differ- 
ence between the bad and the good God, that the bad saves them that 
believe on him, but judges and punishes transgressors, while the good 
saves them that believe, and does not condemn those that disbelieve,*® 
—the Paulikians, on the other hand, regarded the good God as the 
only Saviour, and, moreover, as both judging and condemning all im- 
penitent sinners at the last day. Sthly, As regards the method of 
salvation, whereas both Marcion and Saturninus laid down a rigid rule 
of asceticism, very much like Manes, and of abstinence from meats and 
marriage,“ there was not, as I have before observed, and as Dr. 
Gieseler indeed admits, the shadow of any such rule among the Pau- 
likians, Besides all which doctrinal objections to his theory, Dr. 
Gieseler’s historical argument in favour of it, from the fact of Mar- 
cionites as well as Manicheans being recorded to have existed up to 
within éwo centuries before Constantine's commencement of teaching, 
in districts not far from Samosata, whose descendants may have sup- 
plied the first disciples to the new sect,—I say this historical argument 
is reduced to nothing by the statement of both Petrus Siculus and 
Photius, that it was not at Samosata, or in its near neighbourhood, that 
Constantine began his preaching, and formed his first church, but at 
Cibossa, near Coloneia, in the first Armenia.*® 

I now make my appeal to the intelligent and candid reader, whether 
the Marcionile (nostic theory, elaborated by Dr. Gieseler, has not been 
shown, like the Manichean theory before it, to have entirely broken 
down, ‘To myself it is in no little degree surprising, that so learned 
and experienced a writer should have deliberately adopted and advo- 
cated so ill-sustained a theory, It surprises me, too, that he should 
have so imperfectly informed his readers of the objections against it 
from the many and essential points of difference between the two 
systems, such as I have just particularized and argued from. Yet 
more am I surprised at the use he has made of it to conclude unfavour- 
ably of the Paulikian tenets and character, on points where the only 
existing evidence (that of bitter enemies) was either wanting against 
them, or dubious, or even on the whole favourable.5! Thus, Ist, if 
Photius represent the Paulikians as believing the Evil One to have 
sprung from darkness and fire, and so not to have been eternal, Dr. 
Gieseler gives an explanation, which is founded wholly and only, I 
believe, on his Gnostic assimilation of them; to the effect that their 
idea must have been, that in matter (iAn) subsisting from eternity with- 


* See my note 28. 

cavrag aury, 

* See ww notes 34, 35, supra. 

* See Mosheim, ii. 2, 5, 6, 7. 

*” Petras Siculus, 32 ; Photius, i. 66. 

* He notices none, I think, of the differences specified by me, except that which 
regarded the Marcionite rule of asceticism. 

* After observing, at page 111, how little Photius gives us of Paulikian interpre- 
tations, and consequently how little we are acquainted with those sectaries’ manner 
of interpreting, Dr. Gieseler makes the direct statement that the existing remains of 


the earlier Marcionite exegesis, especially that of Mark, offer an analogy after 
which we may best get an idea of it. 
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out conscience, conscience and personality unfolded themselves in the 
course of time only.5? Now I do not remember to have seen any- 
where, either in Petrus Siculus or Photius, any charge against the 
Paulikians of believing in eternal matter: nor does Dr. Gieseler refer 
toany. 2. With regard to Christ’s crucifixion, Dr. Gieseler broadly 
states that the Paulikian Christ had not really suffered ;53 a, view, this, 
founded on his settled idea, of the Paulikians, like the Gnostics, disbe- 
lieving any real incarnation. Yet, beside other constructive evidence 
to be found in Petrus Siculus and Photius, against the notion, it is in 
one place distinctly intimated by Photius™ that it was bué a part of 
the Paulikians that believed in such a fantastic incarnation. 3. Led 
by the same hypothesis, and viewing them through the same jaundiced 
Gnostic medium, Dr. Gieseler makes their Christ to have systemati- 
cally played the hypocrite in professing to be the Christ of Qld Testa- 
ment prophecy, in order thereby to ensure a reception among the 
Jews; though all the while knowing the Old Testament books and 
prophets to have been but the work and servants of the evil God or 
demiurge.®> Yet neither does Petrus nor Photius charge them with so 
awfully profane an idea about Christ.5® Nor is this idea supposed by 
Dr. Gieseler to have been without its practical fruits. For, 4thly, he 
is thereby induced to yield a favourable ear to Photius’ charge of hypo- 
crisy against the Paulikians, in the matter of baptism, of which more 
in my next letter ;°? and, 5thly, the same, too, in regard of the charges 
made against the Paulikians of abominable impurities. On which 
latter point of accusation he thus argues: “ The Paulikian system had 
its dangerous sides, from which even such aberrations may have pro- 
ceeded, For the Mosaic law, as having proceeded from the demiurge, 
had no obligatory force on them: nay, we may believe easily that they 
purposely violated it. . . . No doubt they regarded the New Testa- 
ment moral code as obligatory. But Christ’s conduct above noted, 
(i e., his supposed systematic hypocrisy !) may have had the bad in- 
uence of taking away their obligatory force from many of the moral 
precepts of the Gospel.” And yet Dr. Gieseler might have found 
abundant evidence in the historical treatises of Petrus and Photius to 
furnish contradiction to such shameful imputations, 
Of this, however, more in my next letter. I shall there hope to 
show that it best accords with existing evidence to believe the Pauli- 


2 Page 114, ; 88 Page 118. 

4 19,20. Est yap, est, Teg THE TauTHE eK OALYH poipa 
kat TavtTny Avocay Kata EvoapKe Te Aoys Tpoptpeaa: }. of 
Christ’s appearing ev oxynpart cat broxpioe., as contrasted with his appearing ev 
ey cat vrapte, I shall refer again, in my next Letter, to the passage. 

Page 121. 

se On the contrary, when Photius, i. 24, is arguing against the Paulikians visiting 
on St. Peter his denial of Christ, by rejecting and speaking ill of him, he urges 
Manes’ declaration on them (their own originator, as he would have it) as a one 
for Peter: Manes having said that he would approve of any disciple denying him 
falsely before men, with a view to their own safety. Had Photius been a le to 
exemplify, by reference to the hypocrisy of the Paulikians’ Christ, is it likely that 
he would have omitted so much more pertinent an example? 

* IT hope to show, in my next Letter, evidence against the truth of the charge 
against the Paulikians of rejecting the Old Testament. 
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kians, as to their oriyin, to have sprung rather out of a reform of the 
Greek Catholic church, than out of one either of the Gnostic or Mani- 
chean sect; and, as to their doctrine, that they were essentially 
Christians. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Lausanne, Aug. 16, 1847. E. B, Extiorr. 


P. S.—A word as to Dr. Todd's letter in your last number. 

1. Let me beg to say that I did not intend my reference to his book 
as “an attack” on it. It being the only work on the Futurist system 
that I had the opportunity of consulting on the text I was speaking of, 
I therefore borrowed my illustration from it. 2. The phrase “ Apo- 
calyptic earth,” means simply the earth intended in the Apocalypse ; 
and therefore, instead of being “the pure invention of the continuously 
historical commentators,” will suit Dr. Todd's views just as much as 
those of any opposed school of exposition, 3. How I can have 
« greatly misunderstood” Dr. Todd in representing him “to have ex- 
pressly admitted that the men to be tormented in the 5th Trumpet- 
plague are the unsealed, or great mass of the tribes of Israel,” seems 
to me hard of comprehension. For the passage on which I founded 
my observation, and which Dr. Todd quotes, appears to me still to 
have that precise meaning: “ The plague will not injure the sealed 
remnant, or 144,000, of the tribes of Israel, but only the rest of the 
nation ; including also perhaps the Gentiles, although of them there is 
no express mention in the prophecy.” And at p. 159, Dr. Todd repeats 
the expression, to nearly the same effect, of his opinion, that “ the 5th 
‘Trumpet will especially affect the rest of that nation (the Jews) but pro- 
bably not so as to exclude the Gentiles. 

I thank Dr. Todd for the intimation of his opinion respecting the 
Jews probably falling again into idolatry ere the consummation, I was 
not aware of such an expectation being entertained by any. Diffi- 
culties, I think, attend #; and insuperable difficulties the general Futu- 
rist scheme. But that is not now my business, 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Liturgies and Occasional Forms of Prayer set forth in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Edited for the Parker Society, by the Rev. W. K. Clay, B.D., 
Perpetual Curate of the Holy Trinity, Ely. 


Tuere is no department of the Liturgical history of the English 
church which until lately had been more neglected than that of the reign 
of Elizabeth. When Nicholls wrote his Commentary on the Common 
Prayer Book, he could not find an earlier edition of that reign than 
the one printed in 1575. Whether Wheatley had ever seen one of 
the period is uncertain. His mistakes and mis-statements are so nu- 
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merous, that it is quite clear he must have relied ou the authority of 
others. Within the last twenty years one or two writers have looked 
a little more carefully into the originals, and have collected and pub- 
lished such observations as an actual examination of the Prayer- 
Books themselves enabled them to contribute. And in the course of 
these researches a number of copies printed at various periods during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, came to light, and decided several 
questions which it had hitherto been impossible to determine, as well as 
discovered some facts of which no notice had been taken by former 
Liturgical writers. 

The first question which presented itself was one of some import- 
ance—namely, whether any edition of the Common Prayer-Book had 
been published by Queen Elizabeth exactly conformed to the terms 
of her Act of Uniformity. : 

It was also to be ascertained to what extent the revision of the 
Calendar in 1561 proceeded, and whether any further alterations were 
made during that reign. 

And besides this, there remained a question of no small interest 
and importance in our church history,—the extent to which unautho- 
rized changes and mutilations were carried by the Puritan party. 

Considerable light had already been thrown on these different 
points, but that which is of more value to the student than any disser- 
tation whatever, has been effected by Mr. Clay in this carefully edited 
volume, in which he has supplied the student with copies of all that it was 
material to possess in order to enable him to understand the subject. 

In a very interesting preface Mr. Clay gives by far the most com- 
plete and satisfactory history of the English and Latin Liturgies of 
Elizabeth which has yet appeared. The volume commences with a 
copy (reprinted from one in Mr. Maskell’s collection) of the Litany 
printed in 1558, containing the clause relative to the Bishop of Rome, 
and retaining the petition for the Queen, in the form in which 
Edward VI. had leftit. This is followed by ‘‘ the Litany used in the 
Queen’s Majesty’s Chapel according to the tenor of the Proclamation,” 
which appeared some months before the passing of the Act of Uni- 
formity. Then followsa reprint of Mr. Maskell’s copy of the Prayer- 
Book of 1559, a copy which, as far as one can venture to pronounce 
of any book of which a duplicate has not been discovered to exist, 
may lay claim to be considered unique. This copy Mr, Clay has 
illustrated by various readings from a copy of Grafton’s edition of 
1559, in the University Library, Cambridge, and also from a copy 
dated 1596. At the end of this copy of the Common Prayer-Book 
Mr. Clay has reprinted the Ordination Services from Mr. Maskell’s 
copy of Jugge and Cawood’s edition of 1559. Next follows a reprint 
of that curious volume, the Liber Precum Publicarum, printed by 
Reginald Wolff in 1560. After this we have the new Calendar of 
1561, with the Puritan improvements. The volume closes with an 
extremely valuable collection of the Occasional Forms put forth in 
that reign, to which is prefixed a bibliographical and historical notice 
of the different Forms, drawn up with much care and research: an 
example which we trust may be followed, unless Mr. Clay should find 
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leisure for the work himself, as very great light would be thrown ona 
variety of questions by a carefully edited reprint of the Occasional 
Forms set forth in the succeeding reigns. 

Altogether it is but justice to Mr. Clay to express our gratitude for 
a very important contribution to the Liturgical library of our Church. 
Reprints like this are an addition to knowledge and history, and a ser- 
vice to truth itself, and ought to be acknowledged with a recollection 
of the great and painful labour it requires to produce them—a labour, 
unfortunately for Mr. Clay, which few can estimate except one who 
has actually collated an entire copy of the Common Prayer-Book 
himself. 


A Treatise on Dispositions of Property for Religious and Charitable Uses, as 
affected by Recent Acts and Decisions, with an Appendix, containing the 
{Irish} Donations Act. By Joseph O'Leary, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Dublin, Hodges and Smith, Booksellers to the Hon. Society of King’s Inns. 
8vo, pp. 237. 


Ir is not our intention to hazard an opinion on the /egal merits of a 
Law Book, but to all persons, and especially to all clergymen, who 
take an interest in the state of the law regarding charitable bequests 
and endowments, this volume will be found to furnish a vast quantity 
of information. In several curious particulars the law in Ireland 
differs very materially from the law in this country. The Mortmain 
Act of George II., for example, was never made to extend to Ireland. 
The legality of gifts in Ireland for masses and prayers for the dead was 
established so long ago as 1823, by the Court of Chancery there ; 
whereas, in this country, gifts for the same purposes have been de- 
cided to be illegal and void. Several curious questions resulting 
from the provisions of the Roman-catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, 
are noticed and discussed by Mr. O’Leary.. Among other points is 
that connected with one of the so-called securities of that statute, by 
which it was made penal for Roman-catholic bishops in Ireland to 
assume the titles of the sees, (although it has not made it an offence 
for others to give them these titles,) the Act making it an offence for 
any other than the person thereunto authorized by law to assume or 
use the name or style or title of archbishop of any province, bishop 
of any bishopric, or dean of any deanery, in England or Ireland. It 
is well known, however, that Dr. MacHale has been in the constant 
habit of assuming the title of Archbishop of Tuam. And from the 
Irish Roman-catholic Directory for 1841, it would appear that the 
secretary for the Post-office in 1839 actually promised to have any 
letters which might be directed “to the Archbishop of Tuam,” for- 
warded to Dr. MacHale. Yet the assumption of this title is clearly 
an offence under the Act, and renders the person assuming it liable to 
a penalty of 100/, if the government should think it worth while to 
enforce it. Mr. O’Leary is quite decisive as to Dr. MacHale’s con- 
duct being illegal. 

But the case in this volume which appears the most important and 
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most curious, is one which was decided last December, by the present 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. A Roman-catholic gentleman of the 
name of MacCarthy, father of the member for the city of Cork, hada 
large family, and among them two daughters who became nuns. After 
they had made their profession as nuns their father died intestate, and 
to recover their share of his property from his administrator, the Con- 
vent filed the bill, which was the subject of the Chancellor’s decision. 
The report which Mr. O’Leary has given of this case is so interesting 
that we shall transcribe it, not only on account of the points touched 
by the decision, but because it gives so much insight into the practical 
working of these monastic establishments, and so fully warns us what 
we are to expect from their erection in this country. Mr, O’Lear 

views the matter as a Roman Catholic might be expected to do ; with- 
out any unkind feelings to the clergy of his own church, but with a 


very candid expression of his sense of the equity of the case. His 
report is as follows :— 


“The case was this: about the year 1829, Maria M‘Carthy and Catherine 
M‘Carthy entered the Ursuline Convent, at Blackrock, near Cork, as postu- 
lants. They took the veil after the usual novitiate. Each of them gave 1000/, 
to the community as an entrance fee. Their father, Alexander M‘Carthy, died 
intestate in 1843, leaving ten children. His personal property was about 
87,000/. After his death, and after having become nuns professed, these two 
ladies executed to two members of the community separate deeds, assigning 
their respective distributive shares of the said personal property: they bound 
themselves by these instruments to permit their names to be used in any legal 
proceedings, that might become necessary for enforcing payment of the moneys. 
One of their brothers took out administration; and he refused to pay the 
shares either to his sisters or to the convent; and the bill was filed against 
him in the Court of Chancery. The plaintiffs upon this record were Maria 
M‘Carthy and the two nuns to whom the deeds had been executed. Catherine 
M‘Carthy was made a defendant with the administrator, and some others of 
the next of kin.* Catherine put in an answer, admitting the assignment by 
her, and she made no claim as against her own deed. The administrator resisted 
payment on two grounds: first, that by becoming professed nuns before the 
death of their father, the two sisters, Maria and Catherine, were rendered in- 
capable in law of taking any share of the property—that they were in fact 
to be deemed civiliter mortue; and secondly, even supposing them to be en- 
titled as two of the next of kin, yet the deeds, which they executed, were 
obtained from them through coercion, and were therefore invalid in law.+ 
The case was at argument for several days. The defendant, the administrator, 
read evidence to prove the fact of the profession; indeed the plaintiffs’ bill 


* « Who, it was alleged, had been paid more than their just proportions of the 
assets ; and the bill sought to make them refund, if necessary. But the adminis- 
trator admitted assets sufficient to pay the plaintift’s demand. The bill alleged that 
Catherine refused to become a co-plaintiff; but this was a mere formal allegation, 
and probably not founded on fact. It is not likely, that if she were asked by the 
superioress to become a co-plaintiff, she would have refused to do so, Her answer 
was put in without oath.” 

t “ This, at first sight, appears to be an extraordinary kind of defence ; for Maria 
M'‘Carthy was a plaintiff, and apparently claiming payment. But the Lord Chan- 
cellor treated the case as if Maria were no y to the record. See postea the 
grounds of the judgment. The Chancellor offered the plaintiff’s counsel to send a 
case toa jury to try the question, ‘Whether the ladies were, or were not, free 
agents in executing the deeds?” ‘This issue was declined.” 
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itself alleged that Maria and Catherine were professed nuns. To prove that 
the ladies were not free agents when they executed the deeds, the defendant 
gave evidence of the two vows of poverty and obedience, made by the sisters 
at the time of their profession ; and depositions of the Kev. Theobald Mathew, 
and of the Right Rev. Dr. Murphy, Roman-catholic Bishop of Cork, were 
read, explaining the nature of these vows, and from this and other evidence 
in the cause, it appeared that the vow of poverty, coupled with the vow of 
obedience, bound the individual members (when called on by the superioress) 
to give to that religious community whatever property they should, at any time 
during their lives, become entitled to.* In addition to this evidence of what 
was called continuous coercion, arising from the vows, there was distinct proof 
of unequivocal declarations made by these two ladies of their unwillingness 
that this property should go to the religious community. The Chancellor 
onounced an lahore judgment, and he dismissed the bill with costs. He 
eld that the deed under which the two nuns, the co-plaintiffs of Maria 
M‘Carthy, claimed, was utterly null and void, on the ground of coercion ; and 
although Maria M‘Carthy herself was joined as a co-plaintiff with them, and 
therefore appeared to be a suitor, claiming the assistance of the Court to com- 
pel payment of her distributive share, yet the Lord Chancellor thought that 
this circumstance did not alter the case ; because the evidence (he said) showed 
that she was no more a free agent in permitting her name to be used as a 
rty in the cause, than she was at the moment she was executing the deed 
itself. In short, that the coercion continued up to the very time of his giving 
judgment. He added, that if Maria M‘Carthy+ filed a bill against her co- 
plaintiffs,{ she would, upon the like evidence as was read in this suit, be en- 
titled to a decree setting the deed aside, as obtained from her by coercion. 

“ As to the question of civil death, as a legal consequence of religious profes- 
sion, the Chancellor said, that if the case turned upon that point, he would not 
decide it himself, but would send it to a court of law, to have the opinion of 
the judges on it. 

** It was argued in this case, that nunneries are even now illegal establish- 
ments; and that on this ground, independently of any other, the plaintiffs 
were disentitled to the aid of the court in enforcing payment of the demand. 
But the Chancellor gave no positive opinion either way on this point. He 
seemed, however, to intimate, that the institutions themselves may be legal, 
although the mode adopted by them for securing to the religious community 
the property ast Hy to the individual members, might perhaps be contrary 
to public policy. He said, the moment the vow was taken, the member ceased 
to be a free agent in the distribution of any property that might devolve upon 
her; ‘that she became enslaved to the rules and regulations of the community, 
without any possibility of relieving herself from the dominion of the vows 
thus taken upon her.’ 

* In the case of Whyte v. Meade and others, the Court of Equity Exchequer, 
in June, 1840, decreed a re-conveyance of property, which the plaintiff, Ma- 
tilda Whyte, had assigned to some of the nuns, for the benefit of the com- 
munity. In this case the defendants answered the bill. They were nuns of 
the Carmelite Order, belonging to the Convent at Ranelagh, near Dublin. 
The bill was filed in July, 1836, by the lady who had made the grant. She 


* “ And the evidence in the cause showed that the superioress did call on the 
two ladies to execute the deeds; and in the interview which Catherine M‘Carthy 
had with Dr. Murphy, (and which interview was sought by her,) he informed her 
that her vow of poverty prevented her from compromising her claim for an an- 
nuity of 300’, which she was willing to accept for on life, instead of her distribu- 


tive share, He told her that the whole belonged to the convent.” 
t “Or even her personal representative.” 
t “ The two nuns to whom ashe bad executed the assignment.” 
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took the vei! in 1827 ; she executed the deed in 1829, and left the convent in 


April, 1836. She had privately withdrawn and absented herself for abouta 
week in 1827; but she returned, and continued to reside in the convent until 
1836. She charged by her bill, that she executed the deed without having 
any professional assistance or advice; and that she did so under the influence 
of the nuns, whom she named. But she admitted that she herself gave in- 
structions for the preparation of the instrument to the solicitor and agent of 
the community. 

“* Hamill v. Atkinson is another instance of assurances of this description 
being set aside by a court of equity. The bill was filed in the Court of 
Chancery here, on the 16th of October, 1843. The plaintiff, Bridget Hamill, 
charged that on the 21st of September, 1819, she became a professed nun, in 
the Convent of Harold’s Cross, near Dublin, being of the Order of Poor 
Clares. Her entrance fee was 600/.; a part of which was paid, and the balance 
was secured by a bond, and judgment given to the nuns by Miss ‘Hamill’s 
father. She was entitled to property in her own right; and she alleged in her 
bill, that on the 10th of September, 1819,—a few days before she took the 
veil,—Mary Tracy, the mother abbess, required her to sign a paper, she 
being at the time in total ignorance of its contents; she never read it; and 
Mrs. Tracy reminded her that she was bound implicitly, and without hesita- 
tion, to obey the commands of the mother abbess. 

“ On the 13th of September, 1819, a draft of what purported to be plaintiff's 
last will was handed to her by Celia Lynch (the mistress of the nuns), who di- 
rected plaintiff to copy it out: whichshe accordingly did; and then, in obedience 
to Celia Lynch’s directions, she signed and executed it in the presence of three 
witnesses. The bill sets forth the will: it recites, that she had, on the 10th 
of September, executed a deed, conveying to trustees the property therein men- 
tioned, upon the trusts which she should thereafter declare by her will; and 
then, in execution of the power so reserved to her in that deed of the 10th of 
September, she by her said will directs that the rents, issues and profits of the 
property so assigned, should be disposed of by the said trustees, and their 
heirs, executors, and assigns, as they should think proper ; and she thereby 
gives all the rest, residue, and remainder of her property to Mary Tracy and 
Celia Lynch, and to their heirs, executors, and administrators; and makes 
them her executors.® She continued in the convent; and, on the Ist of 
April, 1830, she executed an absolute assignment of the same property to three 
members of the community. 

“On the 23rd of May, 1843, the plaintiff Bridget Hamill, and another of 
the inmates, agreed to withdraw privately from the house, and they did ac- 
cordingly leave it; and plaintiff having filed her bill, in October, 1843, against 
the nuns, they employed a solicitor, and entered an appearance, but did not 
answer. The bill prayed that the two deeds of the 10th of September, 1819, 
and ist of April, 1830, should be set aside. There was a decree pro confesso 
on the 15th of February, 1844, at the Rolls, pursuant to the prayer of the bill. 
The deeds were set aside, and ordered to be brought in and cancelled. Mr. 
Moneghan was of counsel for the defendants. 

“The case of M‘Carthy v. M‘Carthy differs from the other two in this: 
that the ¢it/e of the Misses M‘Carthy (if any they had) to the distributive 


* “ About the time of making the will, Celia J.ynch dictated a letter, wherein 
the plaintiff was made to express it to be her will, that 100/. per annum of plaintiff's 
said. property should be paid to said community, to enable it to receive members 
into the house that had no fortune of their own; and in case the 100/. a year should 
not be required for that purpose, it was to be to the support and in aid of the funds 
of the school-house for female orphans, attached to and belonging to the said con- 
vent; and, in all events, the additional sam of 10/. a year was to go to the support 
of the orphan school, and 5/. a year to supply oil for a lamp.” 
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shares, accrued to them after their religious profession; whereas, in Whyte 
v. Meade, and in Hamill v. Atkinson, the property, which was the subject 
matter of the grants, was vested in the grantors, before and at the time when 
they became professed nuns; and therefore, if the old common law of Eng- 
land is still in force in this case, the deeds executed by the Misses M‘Carthy 
may, perhaps, be considered to be utterly void, on the ground that the distri- 
butive shares claimed by the bill had never devolved upon either of these two 
daughters of Alexander M‘Carthy, but went to the brothers and sisters, just 
as if Maria and Catherine had died before their father; and so it would have 
been unnecessary for the defendants to raise the question of compulsion, duress, 
or undue influence. 

“ As to the effect of a religious profession of a monk or a nun, in producing 
what was called civil death, the question had been raised directly in only two 
or three cases since the time of the Reformation. 

“In Rolle’s Abr. it is said : ‘If an Englishman go to France, and there be- 
come a monk, still he is capable of me i grant in England, for this, that such 
profession is not triable ; and also for this, that a// profession is taken away by 
statute, and by our religion now received, such vows and profession are held 
void. I have heard that in the 44 Eliz., in one Ley's case, this was resolved 
accordingly by all the justices at Sergeants’ Inn.’ 

‘*« Another case was that of Sir Laurence Anderton in 1722. 

“Sir Laurence went to Douay, and became a monk ; and Francis, his next 
brother, assumed the title, and possessed himself of the family estate ; and, 
being concerned in the rebellion, he was taken prisoner at Preston, and was 
tried and found guilty of high treason. He was pardoned as to his life ; but 
the commissioners of forfeited estates took possession of the property under 
the Act. Sir Laurence returned to England and claimed the estate, insisting 
that his brother had no right. Being examined by the commissioners, he con- 
fessed that he was a monk ; and on this confession the commissioners decreed 
for the crown. Sir Laurence appealed to the delegates; the decree was re- 
versed by the opinion of four delegates to one, so far as to order, that the ap- 
pellant might bring an ejectment against the commissioners, and try his title 
at law, and that the decree should not stand in his way. But, in a little time 
after, Sir Laurence (as the report has it) ‘took the oaths, received the com- 
munion, and became a Protestant ;’ and so enjoyed the estate without further 
trial. 

“ It is very hard to say what was the precise ground for reversing the de- 
cree in Sir Laurence Anderton’s case. His counsel argued, that, since the 
Reformation, religious profession, whether made within or without the realm, 
had no effect at all on the civil capacity of the person professed ; and that the 
law of England never took notice of fureign profession. The reasons of the 
judges’ delegates are not stated in the report. 

“In the King v. Lady Portington, it is said that when the same case was 
before the Court of King’s Bench, they held that a nun might then take pro- 
perty by purchase. But the reports are very confused. The argument in 
M‘Carthy ev. M‘Carthy has thrown little light upon the subject. The Chan- 
cellor having very early expressed an opinion, that he would not decide thai 
point without the assistance of a court of law, it became in a manner unnc- 
cessary to discuss the question at all. 

“In the argument in that case, it seemed to have been assumed that, ac- 
cording to the canon law, a monk or nun professed, being civilly dead, was in- 
capable of taking property, by either purchase or inheritance, and that the law 
of England, in Catholic times, did merely adopt this principle of the canon 
law; and from this it was inferred, that the nuns of the Ursuline convent were 
claiming what they could not get, either under the old common law of Eng- 
land, or under the general canon law. But that inference was not well founded. 
It may be true that, according to the common law of England in Catholic 
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times, the Misses M‘Carthy could not claim the property under the circum- 
stances of the present case, and therefore they could not give the nuns any 
title to it. But the Ursuline nuns are now acting, not on the common law of 
England, but on the general canon law. And, according to that law, a monk 
or nun, although professed, could take property of every kind, either by inhe- 
ritance or by will, or by any other way of purchase. But, though capable of 
taking property in all these ways, it was a fixed rule of the same canon law, 
that they took it only for the benefit of the religious community. The monas- 
tery succeeded to the property, as heir or lawful representative of the individual 
members, who became professed in it. And I believe the courts of law, in 
most Catholic countries, recognised this right of succession in the monasteries. 

“ The religious communities here appear to be acting on that principle of 
the general canon law; and therefore, as in this realm, it has, from the Re- 
formation up to the present time, been considered that property may, after and 
notwithstanding a religious profession, rest in the professed person; and, as 
our law would not recognise a claim set up by the convent as the /eir or next 
of kin of any individual member, the vows of poverty and obedience must ne- 
cessarily be construed, as binding the professed person, not only to execute 
deeds, but also to do other acts, and to permit his or her name to be used, as 
plaintiff or defendant, in a suit for the purpose of reducing the a “a into 
actual possession, and then giving it to the house, or to trustees for the house. 
But from the general observations of the Chancellor in the case of M‘Carthy 
v. M‘Carthy, it would seem that courts of equity are now fully prepared to hold 
that any deed executed, or any other act done, by a monk or nun, after mak- 
ing the vows, and whilst under the influence and direction of the religious 
superior, is utterly null and void, and must be treated so in any suit instituted 
either by the grantor or his or her executor, or heir-at-law, for the purpose of 
breaking that deed, or getting rid of the effect of that act.* And evidence of 
actual coercion would not be necessary to maintain such a suit; the implied 


continuous coercion would be sufficient to warrant the court in decreeing the 
deed to be void.t 


* “If the courts act on such a principle, the manifest and necessary consequence 
is, that although the right to property, real or personal, may, by law, vest in the 
professed monk or nun, yet they never can gain actual possession of it, by any ad- 
versary suit, until they quit the convent, and absolutely repudiate their vows, and 
emancipate themselves from all control of their spiritual superiors; until, in fact, 
they become what the canon law calls apostates. And, from the observations made 
by the Lord Chancellor in M‘Carthy v. M‘Carthy, it may be inferred, that even if 
the professed nun files her bill, as sole plaintiff, the defendant will be able to keep 
the property, if he can prove that the plaintiff has instituted the suit in pursuance of 
her vow, and at the instance of tlie spiritual superior, and with the intention of giv- 
ing the property to the house, in conformity with the vows of poverty and obedi- 
ence. It would surely be a much more simple course, at once to ne an Act, de- 
claring that a professed monk or nun shall be utterly incapable of taking any pro- 
perty by inheritance, purchase, or otherwise. But, unfortunately, by such an Act, 
the legislature would be recognising religious profession, after having, in the year 
1829, passed an Act prohibiting the admission of monks and friars, although, by the 
same Act, all nunneries appear to be tolerated.” 

t “ Quere, if the father of the Misses M‘Carthy had, by will or by deed, (instead 
of dying intestate,) given the property to one of the sons, or to any other person, in 
trust for all his children, in equal shares, would the Lord Chancellor’s decree have 
been different? I conceive it would not: the same defence appeared applicable in 
all these cases. Quere, would not the Chancellor, in the supposed case of an express 
trust, have, at all events, directed the two distributive shares to be b ht into 
court? I apprehend he would not: for such a decree would be founded on the 
presumption that the Misses M‘Carthy might, at some time or another, repudiate 
their vows and leave the convent, and ask the court for the money, for their own 
use, and not to apply it under the direction of the superioress, according to the vows: 
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“ In this state of things, perhaps the most prudent course for the religious 
orders in this realm would be, (if it is possible to do so consistently with their 
fundamental rules,) to abandon all claim to property, coming in any way to 
the individual members after their profession.* They may require whatever 
entrance fee or life annuity they think right, out of the property which is 
actually vested in the parties at the time when they are entering the house, or, 
perhaps, at any time before they take the vows. They may also make what 
stipulations they please with the friends or relatives of the postulants. But 
the general rules of the canon law will not allow the professed person to exer- 
cise any disposing power over his property. It is doubtful whether such a 


power of disposition can be reserved, even with the consent of the superior. 


And a professed person retaining property without such consent was, by the 
canon law, liable to the severest and most degrading penalties. He was de- 
prived even of Christian burial.” 


Whether things are likely to remain in their present state, and the 
religious orders are contented to act on Mr, O’Leary’s advice, remains 
to be seen. But the case is instructive in more ways than one, and may 
suggest some useful topics for the consideration of those who dream of 
restoring monasticism in our own church, and have brought them- 
selves to believe that monks and nuns are the only living specimens 
of Bible Christians, and the only persons who afford any real examples 
of self-denial and deadness to the world. 


An Introduction to English Antiquities ; intended as a Companion to the History 
of England. By James Eccleston, B.A., Head Master of Sutton Coldfield 
Grammar School, Warwickshire. London, Longmans. 8vo, pp. 463. 


Tne design of this volume is sufficiently explained by its title, which 
dloes not say more for it than it deserves. It is evidently the result of 
laborious and careful investigation, and the materials are put together 
in a very clear and satisfactory manner, so as to place the subject in 
a form which cannot fail to prove interesting and attractive to the 
student. It is indeed a very desirable volume as a present for young 
persons, and the numerous illustrations, which have been selected with 
much taste and judgment, tend to render it not only more agreeable 


That would be a most violent presumption—a contingency too remote. The case 
is full of difficulties. Quere, can a Catholic conscientiously refuse to pay the money, 
under such circumstances as these? The general canon law would give it to those 
individuals for the benefit of the religious community; but perhaps it may be 
answered, that the consciences even of Catholics are not affected in pecuniary matters, 
[the italics are Mr, O'Leary’s,] by the rule of the canon law, farther than it is 
sanctioned and adopted by the municipal law of the country in which they happen 
to reside, I shall not pursue this matter farther.” 

* “ Bat even this surrender of monastical claims would be attended with consider- 
able difficulty; because, according to the law of this realm, the property vests in the 
professed monk or nun ; and, therefore, in order to complete the abdication of right, 
that professed person should execute deeds, and do other acts, transferring the pro- 
perty to his or her heir, or next of kin, or to others ; and mene it may open a door 
to collusion between the superiors of the house and people outside of it. Expectant 
heirs and next of kin to wealthy individuals may be inveigled into convents by the 
persons who would succeed to the estate upon the civil death of those entering into 
religion.” It may be right to state that only a few of the notes on this case are re- 
printed here.—Ed. 
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but more instructive. Mr. Eccleston states that his book is “ designed 
to supply a want long felt by the public, as well as in the schools and 
universities of England, Works are certainly to be met with, devoted 
to the elucidation of particular branches of British Archeology, and 
full of interesting matter and laborious research; but these are in 
general costly, bulky, and inconvenient; and hitherto there has been 
no treatise which exhibited, in a form adapted for general use, the 
results of the labours of modern antiquaries, upon the various subjects 
embraced by the comprehensive term of ‘ English Antiquities.’ 

* Under these circumstances,” Mr. Eccleston proceeds to observe, 
“it seemed likely that at a period like the present, when a great and 
growing taste for the relics of the past has sprung up among all classes, 
a work illustrating the antiquities of England from the earliest times, 
and comprising a general account of its Political Institutions, Religion, 
Learning and Arts, Naval and Military Affairs, Commerce and Agri- 
culture, Manners and Customs, would form a useful acquisition to all 
who wish to obtain information on this important, but hitherto much 
neglected, branch of study. In its compilation, the main object has 
been to present a convenient manual and ready guide for the young 
student, or for those who, having but recently commenced the pursuit, 
might feel embarrassed by the riches around them, and be desirous of 
some compendious digest upon which they could consolidate and ar- 
range the stores of information gleaned from various quarters. But 
the author, though he does not profess to instruct the antiquary, ven- 
tures to hope that even he will derive some advantage from the syste- 
matic forin into which the enormous mass of existing materials have 
here been reduced.” 

It is no more than justice to Mr. Eccleston to say, that any one who 
consults his work for information, will find that he has not overstated 
its utility, but that he has bestowed great labour in collecting his ma- 
terials, and that however entertaining as a companion for the young 
student his book may be, it is one which more advanced antiquarians 
will not despise, 

He has divided his work into six books, representing six periods of 
English history—the British—the Saxon—the Norman—the Early 
English—the Middle English—and the Later English periods. Each 
book is divided into six chapters, under the titles of Political Institu- 
tutions—Religion—Learning and Arts—Naval and Military Affairs 
—Commerce and Agriculture—Manners and Customs: an arrange- 
ment exceedingly clear and satisfactory. At the end is an Appendix, 
containing among other matters, a most useful * list’’ (arranged in 
periods to answer to the divisions of the work) ‘‘ of Authors and Books 
of Reference, which may be consulted by those who wish to pursue 
the study of ‘ English Autiquities.’’’ This list will be found of great 
value to those who desire to pursue their investigations further. The 
book wants a general Index, which we hope to see added in another 
edition. And when bringing his work to that state of perfection in which 
no one can expect to see such a work in a first impression, we think 
Mr. Eccleston will do well to look more narrowly into some questions 
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which he has touched relative to religion. We refer more especially 
to the later period, from the beginning of the Reformation down- 
wards. Perhaps, except so far as antiquities are connected with reli- 
gion, this part of his work might have been more advantageously 
omitted ; as it is scarcely possible in so brief a space to give any satis- 
factory view of the vast variety of debateable questions connected 
with religion in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. There are, 
no doubt, a number of strictly antiquarian matters which should find 
a place in this department of such a work, and what we should re- 
commend in the future editions of his work, (and we sincerely hope it 
will see many future editions,) is, that such points should be more 
fully investigated and noticed, and the more controversial questions 
of doctrine and character left to those works where they can receive 
a fuller discussion, and have a more legitimate place. Some inaccu- 
racies in this part of the volume we have marked, which we are un- 
willing to notice more particularly. But the papers which have been 
for some time in course of publication in this Magazine, connected 
with the period of the Reformation and with that of Charles L., will, 
we think, convince Mr. Eccleston, that there is no class of writers 
from whom one can less safely take statements of any sort on trust, 
than those who have pretended to write the history of the Church of 
England. Mr. Eccleston will receive these remarks as they are in- 
tended; the suggestion being made with a sincere desire to assist in 
making a really useful book as perfect as it is desirable it should be, 
and as it is likely to become, in the hands of one who has so just an 


apprehension of the mode in which a work of the sort should be 
written. 


De Israelitarum per Mare Rubrum Transitu. Scripsit Lobeg. Frid. Constant. 
Tischendorf, &e. Cum Tabula. Lipsie. 1847, 8vo, pp. 32. 


Tae most harmless form of Rationalism is certainly not that which 
professes to acknowledge the miraculous character of the events 
recorded in Scripture. The sacred writers so distinctly assert the 
existence of miraculous agency in the transactions they record, that 
it seems shocking to common sense for any one to pretend to admit 
their authority as historians, and reject their testimony to the miracle 
which forms an integral part, or rather the substance and fabric of 
their history. The miracles of Scripture are not like those stories of 
omens and prodigies which are found in the heathen historians, and 
which have so little connexion with the course of the narrative, that 
they can be taken away from it altogether without interrupting its 
coherence. They are not miracles of fancy or exaggeration, where 
the story may be true, though the miracle had no other foundation 
than fraud or enthusiasm. In the Bible the miracle is the fact, and 
he who could disprove or explain away the miracle, would fatall 

damage the character of the history and the historian, and deprive 
the narrative of all pretensions to probability. This is so obvious; so 
perceptible to every honest and candid reader of Scripture, that the 
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attempt to mitigate the rejection of the miraculous character of the 
history, by a geweral profession of respect for the fidelity of the his- 
torian, is too gross an insult to the understanding of plain men to be 
very mischievous. But when Rationalism professes to admit the miracle, 
and then sets about softening and explaining, so as to make the story 
not so very miraculous as it is generally supposed to be, then, indeed, 
it is extremely likely to do mischief amongst that class, unhappily too 
numerous, who consider it a sign of a liberal mind to adopt new and 
paradoxical theories, and who feel too little personal interest in the 
authority of Holy Scripture to take the trouble to examine the 
grounds of confident assertions, and compare the sacred text with 
the representations of it which it suits the advocate of Rationalism 
to give. 

One cannot read Mr. Tischendorf's dissertation on the Passage of 
the Israelites through the Red Sea, which forms the subject of the 
present notice, or his Travels in the East, a translation of which has 
recently been published, without feeling that his writings have just 
that quantity of assent to the miracles of Scripture, and that air of 
poetical piety which is calculated to mislead, and to render his 
Rationalism seductive. Of course those who will take the trouble to 
refer to the text of Scripture will not be very likely to be misled by 
such a writer. But, unhappily, a disposition to turn to the authority 
for an assertion, and refer to the original is not very common among 
the reading public. If it were a little more prevalent, a great deal 
which has long passed for history, would be turned into waste paper, 
and some commentaries which have had an authority very little short 
of the text itself, would run a chance of being sent, if one could find 
such a place, 
“ in vicaum vendentem tus et odores, 
Et piper, et quidquid chartis amicitur ineptis.” 


Whether the Israelites took one road or another in their journey 
from Egypt to the Red Sea, and whether they crossed the sea a few 
miles nearer to Suez, or farther from it, are questions which ma 

never be decided, and probably never will, though certainly from all 
the information which travellers have as yet laid before the public, 
there would seem no good reason to reject the local traditions which 
are embodied in the names still given by the natives to the places :— 
The Valley of the Wanderings, the Valley of Moses, the Mountain of 
Deliverance, and the Wells of Moses. But though it may not be 
very important to decide such questians, if it were possible to do so, 
it is exceedingly mischievous to treat them in the way in which 
Mr. Tischendorf has treated them, for this plain reason, that whether 
he leaves the truth and reality of the miracle untouched or not, his 
method of writing tends to encourage a loose and inaccurate mode of 
citing Holy Scripture, and a very disrespectful method of treating it 
as an historical authority. Mr. Tischendorf declares that he sees 
clearly in the passage through the Red Sea, “the protecting arm of 
the Lord miraculously extended over his people;”* and in his 


*. Travels, p. 80. 
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pamphlet, “in aperto est, Deum Israelitas e manu Aegyptiorum per- 
sequentium miraculoso modo eripuisse.” One would willingly give 
him credit for the faith which he professes. But yet, it is not 
possible to adopt his view of the narrative, and to become habituated 
to his mode of treating Scripture, without having one’s reverence for 
Scripture diminished, and one’s conviction of there being anything 
absolutely miraculous very greatly shaken. 

When God appeared to Moses in Horeb, he said to him, ‘“‘ Thou 
shalt come, thou and the elders of Israel, unto the King of Egypt, 
and ye shall say unto him, The Lord God of the Hebrews hath met 
with us; and now let us go, we beseech thee, three days’ journey into 
the wilderness, that we may sacrifice to the Lord our God.” In 
obedience to this command of God, Moses and Aaron said to Pharaoh, 
“ The God of the Hebrews hath met us; let us go, we pray thee, three 
days’ journey into the desert, and sacrifice unto the Lord our God.” 

Nothing can be plainer than this statement. Moses was com- 
manded by God to require Pharaoh to allow the Israelites to go into 
the wilderness to sacrifice to him. This command was given to him 
when he was at Mount Horeb, and with the command was joined a 
prophecy—* This shall be a token unto thee that I have sent thee; 
when thou hast brought forth the people out of Egypt, ye shall serve 
God in this mountain.” And yet professing a respect for the sacred 
volume, this is Mr. Tischendorf’s account of Moses’ conduct: 
“ Moses had indeed promulgated, for the purpose of deceiving Pha- 
raoh, that the Iraelites were only [where is Moses stated to have said 
this ?] going to hold a festival in the desert;"—and in his pamphlet, 
**Mosen coram Pharaone simulasse se non educturum populum in 
desertum nisi ut Deo sacrificarentur suo.” A statement untrue in 
both particulars, and expressed in language which no one could use, 
who had such a reverence for Holy Scripture as its author and its 
contents demand. 


So far from Moses having any purpose to deceive Pharaoh, he 


was forewarned from the very beginning that he would be un- 


successful in his application, and was distinctly told that Pha- 
raoh’s obstinacy would yield to nothing short of such terror as 
would compel him to drive them himself out of the country—* he 
shall surely thrust you out hence altogether.” So that whether the 
miracle occurred in one way or another, such a statement as this, to 
say nothing of its profaneness, is a gross misrepresentation of the 
facts of the history, if it be not attributable to such ignorance of the 
text as is hardly conceivable in a man who comes before the public 
as a critic who is labouring to restore the text to its original 
purity. 

To proceed to another point. To any one who will read the 
history of what took place in the Book of Exodus itself, it will appear 
evident that, so far from Moses having a clear perception beforehand 
of what was to take place, or even by what route the people were to 
be brought out of Egypt to the Mount of God, every particular step 
of their journey was directed at the moment by the miraculous pillar 
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and cloud which went before them by night and by day. And when 
they had encamped in the edge of the wilderness in order, as it would 
appear, from the narrative, to repose after a march by night aad day, 
by which this vast multitude of human beings and cattle had been 
miraculously enabled to place a considerable space, occupied by. diffi- 
cult passes and mountainous defiles, between them and their enemies, 
then it was, and not till then, that they were directed to remove their 
encampment to the shore of the Red Sea. Nor even then is there the 
least intimation given of the reason for their being brought into this 
new position, or of the Divine intention to effect their deliverance in 
the mode in which it was ultimately accomplished. If we are to take 
our notions from the only source of information we possegs, it does 
not appear that the idea of crossing the Red Sea had ever occurred 
to Moses, or to any one else, until the last moment, when the Almighty 
himself commanded him to lift up his rod and stretch out his hand 
and divide the waves asunder. It was when the army of Pharaoh ap- 
peared behind them, and when, hemmed in by mountains on each side, 
and by the sea in front, the people cried out in terror, and reproached 
Moses with the destruction that appeared inevitable; it was when 
Moses,—strong in faith indeed, and confident that by some means or 
other the Lord would rescue them,—was crying to the Lord with the 
earnestness of a man at his wits’ end—then, and not till then, it seems 
as evident as a very plain and perspicuous narrative can make it, was 
the first intimation given to him of the unheard of method by which 
the promise of the Almighty was to be fulfilled. 

When one reads Mr. Tischendorf's dissertations, one would almost 
feel inclined to believe that he had never seen or read a Bible, and 
that what he happens to know of Moses and the Israelites, he has 
picked up from traditions of the nursery which he is endeavouring 
to reduce to form and consistency in the best way he can, One might 
almost be satisfied of the correctness of this explanation were it not 
for some few references to the Book of Exodus, though, unhappily, 
they are not sufficient to decide the point, as some much more ortho- 
dox divines have been known to refer to books which they have never 
seen. 

According to Mr. Tischendorf, Moses was familiarly acquainted 
with the existence of some fords and shallows which at present are 
found a little south of Suez, and which, “at ebb tide,” it seems, ** are 
still made use of by the Arabs,” not in any great numbers, however, 
as Mr. Tischendorf admits. “ Utrumque estus recessu tantopere 
siccatur ut Arabes—quamquam magnos commeatus id nunquam 
audere audivi—transire soleant.” Of course, it is assumed (although 
Mr. 'Tischendorf’s theory requires that the Red Sea, at the time of the 
Exodus, differed so completely from its present state, that it then 
extended several miles higher than its present northern extremity) that 
these same fords were in existence at the time of Moses, and also that 
although no very large companies would venture to cross them now, 
Moses had selected them as the precise spot through which he was 
to conduct, by a forced and hurried march, a multitude of terrified 
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fugitives—men, women, and children, above two millions of human 
beings,—carrying with them their whole property, of every sort and 
kind, and amongst the rest an innumerable multitude of cattle of 
various descriptions. ‘ With clear eye and decisive plan,’ he tells 
us, he concludes that Moses directed his course to what was then 
the northern extremity of the gulf, and when “ from the second station 
of Etham, the Lord points out the road that the children of Israel 
shall take ;” in other words, when they are desired to turn and en- 
camp by the sea, then he conceives, Moses may “ have thought of the 


ibility of a passage through the sea at both of the fords well 
canes to him,” of neither of which fords, much less of his having 
known them, has Moses himself given the slightest intimation, Thus 
he speaks in the Travels, but in his Latin disputation, he takes this 
hypothesis as a matter of certainty, and will have it in defiance of 
the sacred text and of Moses himself, that the idea of crossing the 
sea originated with Moses, and that God acceded to his wishes. We 
quote the passage as a curious instance of the pitiable degree of ab- 
surdity to which rationalism will lead those who have taken it as their 
guide in the interpretation of the Scriptures :— 


“ Vada ea se Mosis tempore extitisse ipsumque Mosem per to tannos 
desertum habitantem probe nosse vix dubium est. Atque hoc in causa erat 
quod Moses, secunda statione relicta, quum a recta via versus extremum 
maris sinum recedere coactus esset, de itinere per mare faciundo cogitaret, 
imo deberet cogitare. Quod cogitanti multo que etiam magis confidenti, 
Deum conservaturum electam gentem suam, annuebat. Fecit enim ut estus 
recessus Euro vento mirum in modum augeretur Israeliteque —— 
locorum adjuti tuto transirent, &gyptii vero estu cum pari vehementia ac 
recesserat ex alto se incitante miserrime perirent. Quo vero jure ponamus, 
queris, wstuum recessum atque accessum? Poni, nisi fallor, ipse textus 
jubet; Eurus enim quique Euro venti sunt proximi hodie quoque estus reces- 
sum augent; porro aliquot horas opus fuisse ut via per fluctus sterneretur, 
diserte dictum est; denique vada in explicande rei auxilium vocavimus prop- 
terea quod vel ineptum videtur tantam opportunitatem loci neglectam credere, 
qu quidem non fecit sed juvit miraculum, non minuit ejus gloriam sed illus- 
trat rationem.” 


To the same effect is the following passage in his Travels in the 
East 


“In opposition to these who prefer contemplating the miracle through 
their own magnifying glasses—sometimes, indeed, from religious zeal, but 
certainly foolishly so—it is dangerous to take into consideration the alternat- 
ing phenomena of ebb and flood. But the text itself guides us decidedly to 
this: ‘ And the Lord caused the sea to go back by a strong east wind all that 
night.’ (Exod, xiv. 21.) The north-east wind is still that which, to this day, 
increases the ebb. Besides, even to the present day, as I myself have twice 
seen and taken advantage of, the ebb occurs during the early morning. The 
Red Sea, as I have before said, has near Suez, two fords, one to the north 
and the other to the south. At ebb tide, both are still made use of by the 
Arabs. But at that period the sea extended considerably further northward 
than at present: it reached—only compare the maps of Du Bois Aimée and 
Laborde—nearly to the valley of Sebabyar ; and therefore an easy circuit round 
the sea, as Raumer says, was not to be thought of. If the fords were, as is 
very credible, then in existence, the passage must have occupied a longer time 
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than now, and therefore, the whole matter would have seemed much more 
extraordinary than at present. 

“The Israelites made the passage successfully during the night; at the first 
watch they were already across, and the Egyptians in the midst of the waves. 
All this is possible only at Suez. Whereas the passage of six leagues at Ayia 
Musa, and which, besides, must have been considerably longer for the Israele 
ites, and cannot be rendered dry by even the most powerful east wind—had 
Moses intended to speak of an absolute miracle, he would not have referred at 


all to the east wind—this passage, I say, deprives the event of all connexion 
with the ordinary divine ordination. 

* The most prominent aspect of the miracle, is, indeed, not so much the 
safe passage of the Israelites as the destruction of the army of Pharaoh, al- 
though it has been in vain that the requisite quantity of water has been 
anxiously sought for to effect it; for no thought was taken of the different ex- 
tension of the sea at that period. If, however, the question be absolutely 
decided in favour of the southern ford, at which it is scarcely possible to hesi- 
tate, a similar phenomenon may still be observed.” ; 


It would be hopeless to argue with persons who write in such a 
manner asthis. The fact of his being obliged to change the east 
wind into the north-east wind, in order to bring the history within 
the power of his theory to explain it even to his own satisfaction 
should have been sufficient to convince this author that he h 
better give up the history altogether as incredible, unless he were 
prepared to take it as it stands in the word of God, And yet he 
concludes this extraordinary rhapsody in the following manner :-—— 


Notwithstanding all this, I still clearly behold in that event, viewed from 
either side, the protecting arm of the Lord miraculously extended over his 
people. But that he mae natural means seryiceable, though in the most 
peculiar manner, we have the authority of the sacred text, To go beyond 
the text is, in my opinion, less pious than inconsiderate and capricious,” 


One would be sorry to doubt the sincerity of such a profession ; 
but if sincere, it only adds one more proof to the many sad evidences 
we have of the possibility of self-delusion, The best answer to such 
writers as Mr. ‘Tischendorf is the saered text, From that text no one 
living can ever construct such theories as his, and with it, except by 
direct falsification and misrepresentation, they never can be recon- 
ciled, But- though it needs no other answer than a reference to 
the book of Exodus, it is gratifying to be able to quote a passage in 
which this theory is very forcibly exposed. The passage occurs in a 
work we had occasion to notice last month--Dr, Wilson’s Lands of 
the Bible. Dr. Wilson is answering Dr. Robinson; but the reader 
will perceive that the greater part of his observations will apply to 
the theory we have been noticing, though whether Mr. Tischendorf 
is indebted for it to Dr. Robinson, or to some other writer of the 
same school, we do not nd to determine. Dr. Wilson haying 
transcribed the song of from Exodus xv., proceeds with the 
following remarks :— 


“ There are a sublimity and beauty in the language of this song of praise 
which are unexampled. Its elevation and excellence, however, consist not 
solely in the grandeur of its diction. It is the devout acknowledgment of 
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events, of the actual forthputting of Jehovah's power for the salvation of his 
people, and the overthrow of his enemies, at the time when the instruction of 
his church and the world by terrible things in righteousness required that the 
dispensations of his providence should be palpable even to the eye of sense. 
Let that latent, or expressed, infidelity which would question these events, or 
detract from their grandeur and glory, show anything in the records of an- 
tiquity corresponding with it either in its majesty of conception, or devoted 
loyalty to God. It required a deliverance such as that which it celebrates, 
and the inspiration of the Spirit of God himself, for its production. That 
rationalism which views it as a comparatively late interpolation in the his- 
torical records of the Jews, simply from its allusions to their settlement 
in their own Jand, pays no homage to the spirit of prophecy, or to the mira- 
culous interpositions of Jehovah, and has no right to speak in the garb of 
Christianity. 

“ The expressions in the song, ‘ With the blast of thy nostrils the waters 
were piled up: the floods stood upright as an heap, and the depths were congealed 
in the heart of the sea . . . . thou didst blow with thy wind, the sea covered 
them; they sank as lead in the mighty waters,’ and ‘The depths have covered 
them; they sank into the abysses as a stone,’ show that the destruction of 
the host of Pharaoh must have occurred at a part of the sea where there was 
a body of water sufficiently large to correspond with the description which is 
given of its division and accumulation, and its subsequent engulfing of those 
whom it was commissioned to overwhelm and cover. Such a place, we are 
persuaded, is not to be found at Suez, where the sea, as we have seen, is ford- 
able at ebb-tide, or even in its immediate neighbourhood, where no great depth 
of water is to be found. Let the grounds of this our judgment be fairly 
stated and considered, and let due weight be attached to the reasonings of 
those from whom we are compelled to differ. 

** | pass over what has been advanced on the subject by Niebuhr, for his 
view of the question now before us meets with more support from a late cele - 
brated American traveller than himself. Dr. Robinson, without attempting 
to specify the exact spot where the Israelites passed through the Red Sea, is 
decidedly of opinion that it was in the immediate vicinity of Suez. While 
he states it is a supposition that the passage took place through the arm of the 
gulf above Suez, which he thinks was ‘ anciently wider and deeper’ than it 
now is, he inclines to his other supposition that the passage took place 
‘across shoals adjacent to Suez on the south and south-west.’ In arguing 
in behalf of these suppositions, though perhaps quite unconsciously to himself, 
he uses liberties with the sacred text, the tendency of which, I think, is 
highly dangerous. I am sorry to be obliged, after a survey of these parts of the 
Red Sea, and the comparison of the Scripture testimony with the appearances 
of the locality, to make this statement of my opinion, humble though it be, 
on first meeting in my travels, with one to whose minuteness of observation, 
and patience of research, and general accuracy, the cause of biblical geography 
is so much indebted ; but the interests of truth induce me both to make it, and 
to attempt its vindication. Dr. Robinson, though he does not deny the miracle 
recorded in Exodus, considerably detracts from its magnitude. He ascribes a 
particular character to the ‘strong east wind’ of Moses, representing the 
miracle in which it originated as ‘ mediate,’ not a direct interference with 
the laws of nature, but a ‘miraculous adaptation of those laws to produce 
a required result.’ He ventures to do this, though there is not a syllable in 
the Bible explanatory of the peculiar nature of the wind, as arising from a non- 
suspension, or non-interference with the laws of nature, or otherwise. Is not 
this being wise above what is written ? ‘ In the somewhat indefinite phraseology 
of the Hebrew, an east wind,’ he goes on to say, ‘ means any wind from the 
eastern quarter, and would include the north-east wind, which often prevails in 
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this region.’ This, it will be observed, is a pure supposition, and not so admis- 
sible when the general direction of the Gulf of Suez is adverted to, as another 
which it suggests, that a north-east wind would be denominated in the Hebrew 
from the north and not from the east, as is done by Moses. ‘A strong north- 
east wind,’ the Doctor adds, ‘ acting upon the ebb-tide, would necessarily have 
the effect to drive out the waters from the small arm of the sea which runs up 
by Suez, and also from the end of the gulf itself, leaving the shallower por- 
tions dry; while the northern part of the arm, which was anciently broader 
and deeper than at present, would still remain covered with water. Thus the 
waters should be divided, and be a wall (or defence) to the Israelites on the 
right hand and on the left.’ The ebb-tide here, I need scarcely observe, is a 
pure invention. Such an action of the wind as this is a mere skimming of the 
waters and forcing them away down the gulf, to leave the shallows, both at 
the extremity of the arm and near Suez, dry, and the upper pools, lying im- 
mediately between them, undisturbed in their depths; but it is obvious, that 
whatever its effects might be at the extremity of the arm of the sea, where 
most certainly the Israelites did not pass, as there, there would be no water 
on their left hand to correspond with the statement of the Bible, it might, 
commencing there and extending downwards, blow the deep waters out of the 
arm to the head of the gulf, and upon the very shallows which, according to 
the theory, should be made bare. The effect of a wind upon a deep body of 
water communicating with one less deep, and in the direction of that shal- 
lower body, is to increase the depth of the shallower body, as may be con- 
stantly observed in the case of our Scottish lakes and rivers. But overlooking 
this circumstance, where, I would ask the Doctor, in his view of the matter, 
is the wall spoken of in Scripture? Dr. Robinson wishes us to dispose of it 
in a figure, and to commute it for a ‘defence.’ Butis it not said, that the 
*rLoops stood upright as an HEAP, and the ‘rLoops were congealed i» the 
nEART of the sea?’ This is poetry, the Doctor would say. ‘True, but it is 
the poetry of inspiration, having a becoming sense. It surely means more 
than that the waters were blown off a mere shallow. 

“ But the Doctor has to do with the ‘ interval of ¢ime during which the pas- 
sage was effected,’ as well as with ‘the means or instrument with which the 
miracle was wrought.’ He has spoken of an ‘extraordinary ebb thus 
brought about by natural means;’ and he ‘cannot assume’ that ‘ it would 
continue more than three or four hours at the most.’ ‘The Israelites were 
probably on the alert, and entered upon the passage as sodn as the way was 
practicable ; but as the wind must have acted for some time before the required 
effect would be produced, we cannot well assume that they set off before the 
middle watch, or towards midnight. Before the morning watch, or two 
o'clock, they had probably completed the passage ; for the Egyptians had en- 
tered after them, and were destroyed before the morning appeared. As the 
Israelites numbered more than two millions of persons, besides flocks and 
herds, they would of course be able to pass but slowly. If the part left dry were 
broad enough to enable them to cross in a body, 1000 abreast, which would re- 
quire a space of more than half‘a mile in breadth, (and is perhaps the largest 
position admissible,) still the column would be more than 2000 persons in depth; 
and in all probability could not have extended less than ¢wo miles. It would 
then have occupied at least an hour in passing over its own length, or in enter- 
ing the sea; and deducting this from the largest time intervening, before the 
Egyptians must also have entered the sea, there will remain only time enough, 
under the circumstances, for the body of the Israelites to have passed, at the 
most, over a space of three or four miles. This circumstance is fatal to the 
hypothesis of their having crossed from Wady Tawarik, since the breadth of 
the sea at that point, according to Niebuhr’s measurement, is three German, or 
twelve geographical miles, equal to a whole day’s journey.’ In reply to this, 
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I have to say, that I do not see that the Scripture narrative suggests a single 
one of the contingencies here referred to. The ‘ ebb-tide’ is a pure hypo- 
thesis of the Doctor ; and, as we have already seen, it is one not to be admitted. 
But supposing its occurrence by a wind raised and directed miraculously, by 
what, in the figurative language of the Bible, is called the ‘ BLast or Gop’s 
NOSTRILS,’ is it not somewhat presumptuous in us, without direct information 
to guide us, to limit it to ‘three or four hours at the most?’ ‘The Lord,’ it 
is said, ‘ caused the sea to go back (or asunder) by a strong east-wind all that 
night.’ We have no warrant to suppose that the miracle took any length of 
time to reach its perfection. It may, for anything we know to the contrary, 
have nearly instantaneously followed the stretching out of the hand of ‘Moses 
over the sea, and the miraculous raising of the ‘ strong east-wind,’ diagonally 
cutting the waters, and not merely rolling them down the gulf, as a retiring 
tide—as was the case with the Jordan, the moment that the soles of the feet 
of the priests that bore the ark of the Lord, touched its impetuous floods. 
The Israelites might have been three or four hours in the bed of the sea, before 
midnight. There is no authority, even for alleging, that they had ‘ completed 
their passage before two o’clock,’ and that the Egyptians were ‘ destroyed be- 
fore the morning appeared.’ What is stated by Moses is, that ‘in (or during) 
the morning watch the Lord looked unto the host of the Egyptians through 
the pillar of fire and of the cloud, and troubled the host of the Egyptians, and 
took off their chariot wheels, that they drave them heavily.’ This seems to 
have been done as if to prevent their overtaking the Israelites, s¢idl in the bed 
of the sea. The Egyptians were destroyed only when the morning actually 
appeared. ‘ Moses stretched forth his hand over the sea, and the sea returned 
to his strength when the morning appeared; and the Egyptians fled against 
it, and the Lord overthrew the Egyptians in the midst of the sea.’ The time 
of the miracle is obviously the whole night, at the season of the year, too, 
when the night would be about its average length. There was thus ample 
time afforded for the passage of the Israelites from any part of the Wadi 
Tawarik, the exact measurements of which I have already given, and which, 
in its northern part, as we have already seen, is not twelve geographical miles 
in breadth, but only six and a half. Extending the line of the Israelites along 
the shores of that Wadi, where the gulf widens, and making even the deduction 
of a few hours from the night, we do not assign them anything like an impos- 
sibility, when we suppose that they could perform a journey before the morn- 
ing, of twelve or fifteen miles, especially when we advert to their probable 
excitement and animation, by the gracious and wonderful interposition of 
Providence which had been made in their behalf. 

* Connected with the ‘main points’ of * means’ and ‘ time,’ which Robinson 
brings to our notice, there is one of space to which he does not sufficiently ad- 
vert. The arm of the sea at Suez, including the shallows which are left bare 
at ebb-tide, varies from a half mile to two miles in breadth. Even supposing 
that it was somewhat wider in the days of old, it scarcely seems sufficient for 
the time of the Israelites, and that of the Egyptians, marching across, and the 
intervention of the angel of God, and of the pillar of the cloud, which was 
light by night to the former people, and darkness to the latter, so that ‘ the 
one came not near the other all the night.’ Dr. Robinson, we have seen, 
ascribes to the line of the Israelites alone, a length not ‘ less than two miles,’ 
being the whole distance from shore to shore at the widest part, and leaving 
no room for the army of the Egyptians and their chariots, and the interval 
which the narrative requires. For the reasons now stated, I hold that Dr. 
Robinson's hypothesis of the passage of the Israelites in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Suez, aud in the circumstances which he brings to our notice, is 
to be utterly rejected. That passage, it appears to me clear from the Scripture 
narrative, considered with reference to this locality, must have taken place 
considerably below Suez, where the floods could ‘stand upright as an heap,’ 
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‘the depths be congealed in the midst of the sea,’ and space be afforded to 
have the Israelites and the Egyptians, with the pillar of cloud and fire, ina 
line running from shore to shore. Such a place is to be found opposite the 
Wadi Tawarik, and it is there, in all probability, that the passage of the 
Israelites took place. The high lands of Abu Der&j, approaching the Red Sea, 
forbid us to go farther south for a place to meet the demands of Scripture. 
This opinion I hold independently of the other question, of the exact mode of 
the entrance of the Israelites into the Wadi Tawarik, or the Badgja, and re- 


specting which various hypotheses are perfectly admissible, as far as the in- 
formation of Scripture goes.” (pp. 147—155.) 

The good sense of these remarks are our best apology, if any be 
needed, for the length of this extract. It proves, as plainly as any- 
thing can, that it is by an honest examination of the text of Scripture, 
this modification of infidelity is to be withstood, For, however the 
authors of such theories as these may impose on themselves, it is but 
too obvious that such theories can find entertainment only where 
there is a very imperfect perception of that reverence which is due to 
Holy Scripture, and a very confused notion of the respect which is 
due to the testimony, which, after all, is the only authority that can 
be alleged to give any light whatever on the subject. 


NURSES AND VISITORS FOR THE POOR. 


Ir has been often observed that if we desire to do good to the 
poor, we must show ourselves their friends in the hour of sick- 
ness. But those who have seriously made the attempt, and 
whose knowledge of the difficulties of doing good is derived 
from repeated disappointments, well know that even the kindest 
and most self-denying efforts often fail from a variety of causes, 
the existence of which is only to be learned by experience. You 
enter the sick chamber. What do you expect to find? Is it 
anything like what a chamber of sickness would present in your 
own house ? Is it stillness ?>—cleanliness ?—in fact, such a state 
of things as would leave one’s mind free to discharge the pas- 
toral office, with some hope of receiving as much of undivided 
attention from the sufferer as we are justified in expecting under 
moderately favourable circumstances. It is needless to inform 
those who ever made half a score of visits among the poor, 
how little reason they have to expect anything of this sort. 
How often does one enter a sick chamber, the air of which is 
in such a state that it seems wonderful how one in rude health 
can breathe in it for five minutes without injury. In this pesti- 
lential atmosphere you find perhaps a young female dying of 
consumption—attended, not perhaps by persons who look on 
her only as a burden and a trouble, (for unquestionably there 
is a vast quantity of real and most patient kindness shown by 
the poor to each other on such occasions,) but by those who, 
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from the filthiness of their habits, or from ignorance and pre- 
judices, are almost totally useless, and in many respects are, 
with the best intentions, doing positive injury. Your mind 
is distracted by the variety of evils which present themselves ; 
you feel that, under such circumstances, even to administer 
spiritual consolation requires caution and delicacy, lest you ex- 
cite a prejudice against your office by appearing indifferent to 
the sufferings by which the attention of the patient is distracted. 

Enter another chamber—you find the father of a family laid 
on the bed of sickness. Exposure to the severity of winter, 
aided by habits of intemperance, have confirmed a predisposi- 
tion to a disease of the lungs, of which sooner or later he must 
be the victim. Labouring for breath in a room, the atmosphere 
of which it requires all your self-denial, and possibly more of 
bodily strength than you possess, to enable you to endure for 
the half hour of your visit,—what do you find? Why, this 
chamber of contagion is the only abode of the whole family. 
It is a scene in which one cannot tell whether dirt, confusion, 
or noise, is the most prominent feature. In one part of the 
room some ill-conditioned children are quarrelling ; in another, 
the mother is endeavouring to soothe a crying infant, which is 
already suffering from the anxiety and fatigue she is obliged to 
undergo in attending to her husband. 

You enter another room. You find a whole family of all 
ages. It is their only abode. Here they eat, and drink, and 
sleep. The room is never even tolerably clean. At this mo- 
ment all the members of the family who are well are engaged 
in eating their dinner, the smell of which in such an apartment 
is perfectly intolerable. You must make your way through 
them as well as you can, to the corner where the mother is lan- 
guishing on the bed on which she has been laid by a premature 
confinement, and from which nothing but the most incessant 
care and skill can have the slightest chance of restoring her. 

None of these are cases of absolute destitution. Money is 
not that which is wanted. We have selected them for that rea- 
son. The sick father is receiving an allowance from his club. 
The daughter and the mother find the earnings of the rest of 
the family sufficient to furnish what little nourishment they re- 
quire. Nor are they hospital cases. Consumptive patients 
are not admissible into the generality of hospitals. The mother 
is too ill to be moved. 

If you were asked at such a moment what your patient wants, 
you would answer, a Nurse. You would gladly pay for a nurse, 
if you only knew where to find one—a cleanly, skilful, faithful, 
kind-hearted woman ; one who would know what ought to be 
done by a nurse, and would faithfully observe the directions of 
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& the doctor. And if to that were added, one who would know 
F how to take advantage of the proper moment, and endeavour 
4 by a few well-timed and judicious words to awaken serious re- 
flection or administer the comforts of religion,—If he had such 
a person at his call, what parish clergyman—what benevolent 
layman, would not feel the incalculable value of such assistance, 
even though in some instances the blessing might not be received 
with gratitude, and in others the preposterous wishes and fancies 
of the patients might prefer an attendant who would help them 
to cheat the doctor, and supply them with stimulants improper 
a for their case. ; 
bs But let us consider hospital cases. How often does one feel, 
| that the patient would be well in a few days, if one could but 
: succeed in persuading him to go to an hospital. But in the 
fe generality of cases, the prejudices against hospitals are insur- 
a mountable. Some of these prejudices are so absurd as to be 
almost incredible. One man will tell you, that he does not ap- 
prove of hospitals for what he calls inward cases; and will 
give you plainly to understand, that in such cases the hospital 
surgeons generally contrive to put an end to the patient, in 
: order that they may open the body and discover the nature of 
4 the complaint. And very common disorders are reckoned by 
the poor among this mysterious class. Others would like to die 


a at home, because if they die at the hospital, they imagine that 
a the surgeons will claim their bodies for dissection, and refuse 
. to their family the last consolation of showing respect to their 
@ remains. Others do not like the jests and freedoms of the medi- 


cal students. Others have tales of the selfishness and inhuma- 

nity of the nurses. 
For this last complaint, unhappily, there appears to be too 
much foundation, and those who are best informed, and who 
are least disposed to encourage a prejudice against these in- 
$ valuable institutions, will tell us, that to “a lamentable degree” 
- the faults of professional nurses are to be found among the 
nurses of hospitals,—that they “frequently are addicted to 
habits of intemperance,”—and that “ extreme selfishness, want 
of feeling, ignorance, prejudice, a total absence of religious habits, 
a disregard for truth, are too often the main features in the 
characters of these women.” And those who make this com- 


‘ plaint know, that besides the needless suffering and discom- 
: fort inflicted on the patient, and the injustice done to the skill 
4 of the surgeon and physician by such nurses as these, they ex- 


ercise a most mischievous influence on the medical students 
and dressers in hospitals, whose duties unavoidably bring them 
into daily intercourse with the nurses, and who are at that 
period of life when a thoughtless young man is likely to be cor- 
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rupted by an unprincipled woman, and, what it is no less im- 

rtant to remember, at that age when the remonstrances of a 

ind and judicious woman might be attended with incalculable 
benefit. 

It is perfectly plain that the efficiency and usefulness of the 
hospital, of the dispensary doctor, and, in no small degree, of the 
parochial clergyman also, is very greatly impeded by the want of a 
class of persons competent and willing to discharge the duty of 
nurses to the poor. No clergyman, no medical man, can take 
an interest in his duty, without feeling, that with such assist- 
ance he could do tenfold more good to those under his care, 
than he has ever yet been able to do, and that this is precisely 
the sort of assistance for which it is impossible to provide a 
substitute. 

But it is not only amongst the poor that the want of such as- 
sistants is felt. ‘Take that large class of persons, male and 
female, who are living in lodgings, unmarried, solitary persons, 
without any friends or relations to protect them from the selfish 
carelessness and rapacity of the most selfish of all hirelings. 
How many a life is sacrificed for want of a kind and skilful 
nurse! How many an opportunity is lost of leading the thought- 
less to consideration, and of whispering hope and consolation 
to the broken-hearted! The patient has never thought of reli- 
gion before, and now he will not think of sending for the 
clergyman, unless some one should recommend or prevail on 
him to do so. In too many cases the attendant has her own 
reasons for preventing the entrance of a minister of religion into 
a chamber where it is not her interest to encourage such a 
visitor. But, besides this unprotected class, in numberless in- 
stances,—perhaps in the majority,—at all events, wherever there 
is difficulty, or danger, or protracted illness, there are few fami- 
lies which would not be thankful, at any expense within their 
power, to procure the assistance of one whose skill and expe- 
rience and kindness could really be relied on. 

Where are such persons to be found? The answer is, unhap- 
pily, but too easily predicted. The doctor and the clergyman 
reply to our inquiries, that if we should happen to know of such, 
they would be only too thankful to find them abundance of em- 
ployment. 

It is, in fact, a class of persons which remains to be created, 
and which never will be created except by education, and that, 
not by desultory experiments, or individual efforts ; since, in order 
to produce a sufficient and a steady supply of the sort of as- 
sistance which is wanted, there must be systematic training and 
discipline in an institution established, laid out, and organized 


for this specific purpose. 
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Viewing this matter as we have long done, and as it is to be 
supposed most practical persons do, we have great gratification 
in laying before our readers a proposal to make adequate and 
permanent provision for this crying necessity. We have for a 
considerable time been aware that the excellent persons with 
whom the design originated, contemplated laying their views 
before the public, and making an appeal for that assistance 
without which they cannot hope to make a satisfactory trial of 
the experiment. Not that they need have much anxiety either 
for the result of their experiment, or the reception their proposal 
is likely to receive. Any one who reads the document which 
we have the pleasure of subjoining, will see that it contains the 
well-considered plan of really practical men—men who have in- 
timate knowledge of the evils they propose to alleviate, and 
whose judgment and benevolence have suggested no temporary 
make-shifts, but the foundation of such a permanent institution 
as will in time, it may reasonably be hoped, provide the phy- 
sician and the clergyman with a class of assistants, without which 
the skill of the one and the zeal of the other must remain in- 
efficient, to a degree which experience alone can enable either 
to understand. 


The following is the document which has suggested these 
observations :— 


“ PROPOSAL for establishing an Institution for the Maintenance 
and Education of Nurses and Visitors of the Sick and Poor. 


“ ALTHOUGH this country is, on the whole, well supplied with hos- 
pitals for the reception of the sick poor, it may be questioned whether 
these institutions are made, in every respect, as useful and as service- 
able to the class for whose sake they are founded as they might be, 
Still more does it admit of question whether, under the present system 
of things, as it relates to nurses, our public hospitals are capable of 
affording to the poor all the attention, kindness, religious instruction 
and consolation, of which, in general, they so much stand in need, and 
which every benevolent person would desire that they should have. 

“ Those who are engaged in the management of public institutions 
of this kind, whether as medical men or as members of committees, 
are well aware of the great difficulty of obtaining good and efficient 
nurses. And medical men especially must know that patients often 
suffer for want of anxious and active attendance. A nurse may bear 
a good character; she may be regular and orderly in her conduct, 
and of strict integrity; she may keep her wards clean, and perform 
her ordinary duties to the perfect satisfaction of her superiors ; and 
yet she may be a very unsafe person to be left in charge of a critical 
case. 

“« The office of a nurse is a highly responsible and important one ; 
and the more so, as the illness of her patient is more severe and 
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tedious. . To a considerable degree of physical strength, there must 
be added certain mental and moral qualities, to constitute a good 
nurse, She ought to be intelligent, to comprehend well the instruc- 
tions of the medical attendant, and to enter fully into his views ; 
humble in her notions, and accustomed to obey ; kind in her manner, 
and well disziplined as to feelings and actions in the school of re- 
ligiop. How different is this picture from that of the ordinary nurses 
one meets with in the hospitals, or in attendance on the rich in private 
families! With not many exceptions, this class of persons exhibits, 
often in an exaggerated form, the worst points of character of the 
worst instances of domestic servants. Extreme selfishness, want of 
feeling, ignorance, prejudice, a total absence of religious habits, a dis- 
regard for truth, are too often the main features in the characters of 
these women. Such is the case certainly, to a lamentable degree, 
among the nurses of hospitals, who frequently are addicted to habits 
of intemperance, which they unfortunately have the means of indulg- 
ing at the expense of the stimuli allowed to their patients. 

“There can be no doubt that the usefulness of hospitals, to both 
the bodies and the souls of their inmates, is greatly less than it might 
be if the nurses were of a better kind. And the difficulty of meeting 
with thoroughly respectable and trustworthy women to nurse the sick 
in private families is generally felt by medical men. 

“ It is wonderful that, in a wealthy country like England, no insti- 
tution should have ever been established for educating women to 
attend the sick, Such persons might be employed in families, in hos- 
pitals, among the poor at their own houses. They might be made 
most useful agents for the parochial clergy, in visiting especially those 
of their own sex, upon whose good and prudent conduct the happiness 
and comfort of the poor man’s hearth so much depend. 

“ That much good would result from engaging the efficient services 
of women in the cause of the poor, may be gathered from the follow- 
ing remarks :-— 

* First, in our hospitals the sick are most imperfectly ministered to. 
The women who are employed as nurses need the advantages of 
proper training to fit them for the duties which they have to perform, 
and to a great extent they are destitute of a moral and religious 
character. 

** Secondly, much might be done to ensure better attendance on the 
sick at their own houses. There is no provision for this purpose at 
present, but what is afforded by dispensaries. In these institutions, 
the duty of visiting devolves upon the medical officers ; but even when 
that duty is efficiently performed, there are no means of carrying into 
execution the instructions that are given; and the medical officer, 
seeing how imperfectly his advice is followed, becomes indifferent to 
the further progress of the case. Were a few intelligent women of 
active habits connected with dispensaries, for the purpose of visiting 
the patients more frequently, and for a longer time than the medical 
men could do, and of reporting to them, these institutions would be 
very much more useful to the poor than they are at present. 

“ Thirdly, The necessity of a well organized system of parochial 
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visiting is universally admitted ; and the inadequate means which exist 
for this desirable object have lately attracted a good deal of public 
attention. Might not a few discreet women, devoting themselves 
systematically to this important work, be found valuable auxiliaries 
to the parish ministers ? 

«It is proposed to establish a Corporate or Collegiate Institution, 
the objects of which would be to educate and maintain in a com- 
munity females belonging to the English church, who should receive 
all such instruction and undergo such training as may best fit them 
to act as nurses and visitors of the sick and poor. It is proposed to 
connect this institution with some hospital or hospitals in which the 
women under training, or those who had been educated, might find 
the opportunity of acquiring experience dr of exercising their calling. 

“It is absolutely necessary to the success of the design, and to the 
real amelioration of the class of persons for whose benefit it is in- 
tended, that the proposed establishment should be a religious one, and 
that all engaged in it should be taught to regard the work in which 
they are embarked as a religious work. 

“ The means of establishing and supporting the institution would be 
derived, in the first instance, from the ordinary sources of private 
donations, subscriptions, and bequests. 

“ Additional sources of income might be found in payments made 
under particular circumstances, for the education of nurses in the in- 
stitution ; or by persons of a higher station who might desire to reside 
in the institution, and take, under proper control, an active part in 
promoting its objects. As the institution would undertake to supply 
nurses to hospitals and infirmaries and dispensaries throughout the 
country, it might fairly claim annual contributions from those esta- 
blishments. 

“ And on the same grounds a large measure of support might be 
expected from the parochial clergy, both metropolitan and provincial, 
who might obtain from an institution of this kind, carried out upon an 
extensive scale, most valuable assistance for parochial visiting. 

“ Private families, too, would gladly subscribe annually, in order to 
ensure being supplied with good nurses on occasions of illness. 

“The Lord Bishop of London has sanctioned the plan, and has 
kindly consented to become president of the proposed institution. 

“ The following gentlemen have formed themselves into a provi- 
sional committee to arrange the details of the institution, and to solicit 
support and assistance for its establishment and maintenance :— 


“Rev. J. M. S. Anderson. “Rev. J. O. W. Haweis. 
Rev. M. Biggs. Rev. S. R. Maitland. 
W. Bowman, Esq. Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
J. E. Bowman, Esq. R. Partridge, Esq. 

Dr. Mervyn A. Crawford. Rev. E, H, Plumptre. 
J. W. Cunningham, Esq. Robert Steven, Esq. 
Robert Few, Esq. Dr. Todd, 

Dr. Geo. Fincham. Rev. Dr. Wordsworth. 


George Frere, Esq. 
Voi. XXXI11.— September, 1847. 2A 
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“ Persons willing to contribute their assistance to this object, either 
by personal exertions, or by subscribing to its funds, are requested to 
communicate with any of the members of the provisional committee.” 


THE GOVERNMENT PLAN OF EDUCATION. 


WE have been wishing for some months to find space for the 
following account of a meeting of school teachers, held in favour 
of the Government plan of education, which took place in April. 
The report we take from the Manchester Guardian of April 17th, 
and we think it deserves to be preserved as a document which 
very satisfactorily demonstrates the necessity for public assist- 
ance, and, at the same time, serves as clearly as anything can 
do, to illustrate the factious and unreasonable character of the 
opposition the Government measures have received from the 
advocates of the so called Voluntary system :— 


A meeting of masters and mistresses of schools in Manchester, con- 
vened by circular, was held on Wednesday evening, at the Collegiate 
Church Schoolroom, Todd-street, the object of which was to agree to 
a petition in support of the proposed government educational mea- 
sure. Upwards of sixty (the number of each sex being about equal) 
attended, which number would probably have been increased but for 
the short notice given of the meeting—The Venerable Archdeacon 
Rusuton was in the chair. 

The Rev. C. Ricuson explained that the course intended to be 
a pursued was, that the chairman should read over the paragraphs in a 
petition which had been drawn up, separately ; that the meeting should 
make any remarks, or determine upon alterations in, or modifications 
a of them; and that the opinion of the meeting should then be taken 
i upon the whole. 
| The Cuairnman then proceeded to read the copy of the petition, 
| and as no remark was offered till after the reading of the third para- 
graph, we insert the first three at once :— 


“ To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled, 


“ The Humble Petition of the Teachers of Daily Schools for the 
Poor, in the parish of Manchester, in the county of Lancaster, 


‘¢ Sheweth,—That your petitioners have considered with attention 
the regulations promulgated by her Majesty's government with regard 
to education. 

“ They have been much struck with the practical wisdom by which 
the committee of council on education have succeeded in devising 
rules of such impartiality, as to be applicable alike to members of the 
Church of England and to dissenters from it, without violence done 
to the consciences of any. 


“ Your petitioners have observed with the utmost surprise, that, 
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notwithstanding the striet impartiality of the plan, a determined and 
most uncalled for opposition has been raised by certain parties against 
the scheme in question ; and they regret this opposition, especially as 
it appears to involve some very serious considerations respecting the 
progress of education in this country.” 

Mr. Hinpsuaw, teacher at the Christ Church school, said, he 
thought the paragraphs must commend themselves to every one pre- 
sent. The phraseology was particularly happy, for of many other 
systems which had been proposed, none appeared to give so much 
satisfaction as that propounded by the Government, and of which he 
wished to express his cordial approbation. 

The CuatrMan then read the next paragraph :— 

‘Your petitioners are persons who have sorrowful evidence, in 
their own experience, that voluntary efforts are totally inadequate to 
support existing schools in an efficient state.” 

Mr. Kirkman, of St. Saviour’s Church school, said this was self- 
evident; and with reference to the second paragraph, he observed, 
that as a large amount of good must be expected to flow from a plan 
which received the sanction of the greater number of the learned and 
the intelligent, and as there were more clergymen of the Church of 
England in support of the Government scheme of education than 
there were dissenting ministers opposed to it, it followed that there 
was a greater amount of intelligence in its favour than opposed to it, 
and, consequently, that it behoved all those who belonged to the 
Established Church to give it their support. 

Mr. Betiamy, teacher at the Church Educational Society’s school, 
Granby-row, stated that at schools where he formerly taught, started 
on the voluntary principle, the committees who had had the manage- 
ment of them had been obliged to give less salaries to the teachers, in 
consequence of the falling off in the funds; the result of which was 
that less competent teachers had to be engaged. Three or four such 
instances had come within his own experience. The schools were 
partly maintained by annual subscriptions, and partly by the pence 
paid by the scholars. These subscriptions were liable, at the best of 
times, to much fluctuation, in consequence of parties leaving the 
neighbourhood, and other causes. In one school (in Louth, Lincoln- 
shire) with which he had been connected, and where the population 
was about 8000, the expenses in two years exceeded the subscriptions 
by as much as 60/., which sum, however, was presented by the resi- 
dent clergyman. This was in 1843; and the last report he had from 
thence stated that the school was more than that amount in debt 
again, There was another school in the place, in connexion with the 
British and Foreign School Society, which, being supported by the 
corporation, had flourished more than that of which he had been 
speaking. 

Mr. Baxter, St. Jude’s school, referred to an infant school esta- 
blished in Chorlton-upon-Medlock, some years ago, for children of all 
denominations, in which Mr. Wilderspin, amongst others, took an 
interest, and which school, for want of a continuance of the voluntary 
2a2 
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efforts by which it was commenced, was now for sale. It was the 
first school at which he was engaged in Manchester ; he went from it 
to a dissenting school, which he left as soon as he could, and from 
thence to his present school. There was a dissenters’ school already 
established in his present neighbourhood, from which his school was 
the means of taking, perhaps, forty or fifty of the scholars; but there 
were plenty still in each. In consequence, however, of the diminu- 
tion of scholars in the other school, the teacher, who had been 
brought from London, was reduced, not 10J. or 201. of his salary, but 
one-half. The consequence was, that he was obliged to return to his 
friends in London, where he carries on a private school. 

The Cnarrman then read the next paragraph :— 

“They testify, also, that the monitorial system, especially in the 
manufacturing districts, cannot supply them with that assistance in 
their schools which the large number of children committed to their 
care, and the short period allowed for their education demands. 

One of the female teachers at the Church Educational Society's 
school, Granby-row, said the progress of her scholars was very much 
retarded for want of proper assistance, as she found very little aid 
from the present monitors. , 

Mr. Banks, St. Andrew’s Church school, said that at a school 
where he was formerly a teacher, in Bethnal-green, where were 120 
children, the monitors, as they were called, could not read nor 
hold their pens properly. It was a poor district, and the funds 
eee were not sufficient to allow of other assistance being ob- 
tained, 

Mr. Ivens, Collegiate school, said that ever since he had been a 
teacher, he had found his efforts very considerably retarded for want 
of proper assistants. 

A Femace TEACHER at the Manchester Church Education Society’s 
school, Granby-row, said that at Bath, in a school with 120 scholars, 
she was allowed five monitors from the pupils, who were paid one 
shilling per month, and 5/. on their leaving at fourteen years of age, 
to put them out apprentice with. Part of the money was supplied 
from real property, and part by private subscription. 

Mr. Newton, a teacher, protested against the Manchester School 
Education Society’s schools being taken into account, as it was not 
every school which was backed by a society like that. The society 
might be expected to support its own schools, but he did not think 
they should be taken into account. 

The Cuarrman did not take that view of the case. The Manchester 
Education Society’s schools were supported by voluntary effort, and 
if they were excluded, the opponents of the government measure 
might say that they were purposely kept in the background, in order 
to strengthen the case of its supporters, when arguing upon the ineffi- 
ciency of voluntary effort. 

The Rey. C. Ricuson said that the collection made for the two 
national schools in Salford and Granby-row, last year, amounted to 
92/,, and the pence of the children, he believed to about 80J,; the 
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cost was somewhere about 5002, and the remainder was supplied 
from the funds of the society. 

A Femace Teacuer said that in a school where she formerl 
taught, in Shoreditch, London, a very poor district, and where there 
were 150 scholars (infant and juvenile), she had five monitors, who 
were paid ls. 6d. per week, and one assistant teacher, at 12s. per 
week, which salaries were paid by private subscriptions and the 
offertory money. 

Another Femate Tracuer said that at Woodstock, where she had 
120 children to teach, one monitor was employed, but that was by no 
means sufficient. No other female teacher offered any remark upon 
this paragraph. , 

Mr. SuerrarpD said his own experience supplied full testimony 
upon this subject. He had been labouring in Manchester for two or 
three years, in a school averaging from 150 to 200 scholars, and 
during that time had striven earnestly to do his duty. The only sub- 
stantial assistance he had had was from the use of monitors, whom he 
endeavoured to make as efficient as possible, by devoting con- 
siderable time to training them, out of school hours; but he had 
found it constantly the case, that as soon as he had got them into 
good working condition, they were invariably swept away from his 
school, sometimes in the course of a week, and especially after a 
vacation. He had no wish to ery down the monitorial system, because 
he believed the school had derived great benefit from it; still he con- 
sidered it but a necessary evil, and one that might be replaced with 
something more substantial. There was one youth whom he en- 
deavoured to persuade to devote himself to school teaching; he had 
not been able, however, to retain his services, as his parents were 
auxious for him to get more money; but if the school had been 
supplied with six such monitors, he had no doubt of being able to 
have done double the work. 

Mr. RupMan, teacher at the Collegiate Church school, said he had 
had considerable experience in schools, but placed no confidence 
whatever in monitors, whom he appointed more because there were 
chairs placed for them, than from any benefit he derived from them 
whatever, He would rather have a strange boy than one in the 
neighbourhood, if monitors were employed at all. 

Mr. GrumBo.p, teacher at St. Bartholomew’s Church school, ex- 
pressed himself as very much opposed to the monitorial system. He 
said he was trained in London for a teacher, and had visited many 
schools, but never found the monitorial system to work satisfactorily. 

He attributed this to the want of remuneration ; for when ‘the school 
monitors had become pretty competent, the more respectable portion 
of the parents took them away to a private school, because they 
thought the time of their children was lost in teaching; and the 
poorer classes took them away, just as they were becoming useful, in 
order that they might earn something. So much was he against the 
system, that he would discard it altogether. He had had 79 scholars 
under his care that afternoon, and had been teaching for six months 
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without the aid of monitors. It was hard work, but better than with 
monitors, and he could do much better with one or two able assistants. 
He thought that if the assistants were paid, the difficulty would be 
removed ; and as the government scheme proposed to employ and to 
pay pupil-teachers, he cordially approved of it, believing that it 
would be attended with great benefit, and that the schools would 
flourish under it—In answer to the chairman, one of the teachers 
said he had been engaged in teaching 21 years, another 15, 
another 13, two 9, eleven 7, and three 5 years. 

Mr. Hinpsnaw said, he would take one exception to what had 
been said ; he would not be so sweeping in his condemnation of the 
monitorial system as Mr. Grumbold was. 

The CuairMAN then read the next paragraph :— 

“ Your petitioners entirely concur in the opinion that the spread 
of education at the present period is of great national importance, 
and that very serious consequences are necessarily dependent upon 
the efficient discharge of their own office; and yet it is notorious, 
that, until the recent measures of government were proposed, no 
effectual means were provided for either a sufficient supply, or the 
proper education of well-qualified teachers; no prospects were held 
out as an inducement to teachers to devote their lives to their respon- 
sible office ; no efficient assistance likely to promote education was 
provided for schools generally ; no adequate system of inspection was 
introduced ; and no means which could be relied on were devised for 
regulating the fitful zeal of voluntary effort.” 

Mr. Baxter said the difficulty was in enabling young people to 
pass through the requisite course of study, in consequence of the 
want of funds. Those who could afford it, would not adopt the pro- 
fession of school-teaching, as they could employ their money more 
profitably. Not one out of ten would adopt it because they loved it; 
but if there was a prospect of a greater amount of remuneration, a 
more respectable and more efficient class of persons would come into 
the field. 

Mr. Buack, of All Saints’ Church school, said he had been con- 
nected asa teacher in the Manchester schools for 21 years, and, 
from his experience, could state that many self-taught individuals, 
who would have made excellent teachers, had been obliged to resort 
to other occupations, for want of a sufficient amount of remunera- 
tion. Any inducement to the teachers, more than now existed, would 
be better than at present, for they were scarcely able to get a living. 
They had great internal difficulties to contend with, as well as those 
of the school. It was quite enough for them to keep continually im- 
proving their minds, so as to be able to teach the children under 
their care satisfactorily, without having the additional anxiety of sup- 
porting a wife and family upon 40/. or 500. a-year. ‘This was one 
great difficulty, and if the government scheme would do away with 
that, it would do a great deal of good. It would not only be the 
means of introducing talented self-taught men (and it was well known 
there were many self-taught mathematicians in Lancashire) into the 
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field; but an inducement would be held out to the higher classes, to 
send their children to be instructed for teachers. Many females, 
competent to teach drawing and other ornamental accomplishments, 
would be induced to become teachers then—persons who might not 
be willing to undertake the drudgery of elementary teaching in other 
departments of education. Remuneration, they might depend upon 
it, was the great secret, after all. Several of the teachers then ex- 

ressed their opinion upon the subject of government inspection, the re- 
sult of which was, that they had received great benetit from the visits of 
the inspectors hitherto, so far as their experience went, for improvement 
had been encouraged, defects pointed out, and hints kindly given. 
To this expression of approbation, however, there was one dis- 
sentient. 

The CuHairMan next read the following paragraph :— 

‘Your petitioners believe it is admitted, that the teachers of the 
daily schools for the poor are as ready as any other body of persons 
in the country to make great personal sacrifices, out of zeal and love 
for the profession they have chosen; nevertheless, they hail with 
much gratitude the recent proposal of government to ameliorate their 
condition; and they regret to notice, that a total want of sympathy 
with their present discouragements, characterizes very prominently 
the opposition which is raised to the government measures,” 

The Rev. C, Ricuson said, nothing could be more marked in the 
conduct of those who were opposed to the government plan, than the 
total want of sympathy for the masters which they exhibited. With 
them, it was altogether a question as to whether the church, or the 
dissenters, or the government, would get so much patronage and in- 
fluence, while nobody seemed to take into consideration the masters 
at all. He thought that must be an evil thing, which left out of con- 
sideration the main instruments by which education was to be im- 
parted to the people, and whose condition it was an intention of the 
promoters of the government plan greatly to promote. It was quite 
inconsistent to suppose that men could support themselves and fami- 
lies respectably upon one pound per week, which was less remunera- 
tion than was earned by any carpenter. In answer to a question 
from the chairman, a teacher observed, that he believed there was a 
kind of mutual assurance society for schoolmasters in London, but 
there was nothing of the kind in Manchester ; and if there were, sup- 
posing they had the means of contributing to it, they were not in 
sufficient number to work an association of the kind. 

Mr. Banks said he believed the whole of their salaries was required 
for the expenses of the day, so that in case of their falling sick, or 
being compelled to cease from labour from any other cause, they had 
nothing provided to fall back upon, and meet the emergency. 

Mr. Co.tuins, another teacher, could bear testimony to that, A 
person who was formerly a master at a school in Buxton-street, came 
to him a short time since in great distress, and begged a shilling. If 
schoolmasters were not enabled to keep up a respectable appearance, 
parents had not confidence in, and would not send their children to 
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them. At present, it took all the schoolmasters could earn to pro- 
vide for the wants of their families. 

Mr. Buack said, that carpenters and wheelwrights got more money 
than schoolmasters, who had no other resource, when they became 
old or disabled, than to fall upon their children, or, worse still, become 
paupers, He had worked from nine till twelve, from one to five, and 
from seven to nine, but never earned more than 2. per week, and he 
had a wife and three children to maintain, and 201, per annum to pay 
for rent. Few of the schoolmasters earned more than 30s. per week. 
He hailed the: proposed plan as an instance of the generosity of the 
government ; he could not say that the opposition to it was generous, 
or anything approaching to it. 

The CuatrMan then read the last paragraph :— 

« They therefore most earnestly pray your honourable house to 
give every facility in your power to her Majesty's government, to 
carry into effect the measure they have announced, which your peti- 
tioners are persuaded will greatly increase the efficieney of the 
schools already established, and eventually produce such an extension 
of the elementary school system as will, under God, reclaim the 
yearly-increasing thousands of the children of the poor from a state 
of ignorance and vice most perilous to the nation, and fraught with 
ruin to their own temporal and eternal interests. And your peti- 
tioners will ever pray,” &c. 

Mr. Banks said he thought the sum stated by Mr. Black as the 
earnings of the masters, was far too high; very few of them earned 
more than per annum, 

Mr. Buack said he took it in the most favourable point of view. 
He added, that there was a school at Failsworth connegted with the 
church of England, which he understood was failing of the means of 
support. 


Mr. Ricuson said that that school had been assisted by the School 
Education Society, and was now going on pretty well. 

The CuatrMan said there were in the township of Failsworth from 
2000 to 6000 inhabitants, who certainly had the means of support- 
ing the school, if they had been so minded. 

Mr. Strusss, teacher at St. Matthias’s Church school, said he was 
formerly at a school within four miles of Nottingham, the promised 
subscriptions to which amounted to 80/.; the number of scholars 
during the first six months was 8&5; the master’s salary was to 
be 401, exclusive of the children’s pence. There were from 4000 
to 6000 inhabitants,—quite a sufficient number to support the school, 
if they had been inclined,—but the rea? subscription amounted to 
only 72. 10s,, 52. of which was contributed by a lady, and the number 
of scholars was now dwindled down to 32, 


The CuatrMan then read the petition through from its commence- 
ment. 

Mr. Hinpsuaw inquired if there was any guarantee for the per- 
maneney of the scheme, or whether it was to depend upon the vari- 
able opinions of the privy council, and an annual vote of parliament ? 
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Mr. Kicuson said they must take the scheme as it stood at pre- 
sent. ‘They did not know what it might be in future. 

The CHAIRMAN thought the question an important one, and said it 
was very desirable that the plan should be placed upon a firmer foot- 
ing than it seemed likely to be at present. Still, he could also believe 
that the present privy council, knowing the state of feeling in the | 
country with respect to education, and knowing that there was a 
great cry that the public funds ought not to be applied to education 
at all, were sending this plan forth as an experiment. But if it ap- 
peared that there was an overwhelming majority in favour of the 
scheme, the present administration, if in power, would probably come 
forward and make it as permanent as the grant to Maynooth. That 
was his private opinion; but he did not see that it could be embodied 
in the petition, 

Mr. Biack thought the preseut encouragement to schoolmasters 
was only one-tenth of what they were entitled to, and hoped they 
would shortly obtain the remaining nine-tenths.—(A laugh.) 

Mr. SHERRARD expressed his gratitude to the government for hav- 
ing done so much, and moved that the petition, as read, be adopted, 
and forwarded to the Right Honourable Lord John Russell, first lord 
of the treasury, for presentation to the House of Commons. 

Mr. Buack seconded the motion, regretting that he had but one 
voice: had he a thousand, he would use them in support of the 
measure. 

The motion was unanimously adopted, and those present affixed 
their signatures to the petition. The proceedings, which commenced 
at six, terminated shortly after nine o’clock. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


As it is now a matter of notoriety that the system of education 
which is patronized and supported in Ireland by Government, 
is repugnant to the principles of the Irish Prelates and Clergy, 
it is not unworthy of consideration, how far it has gained the 
confidence of those who are hostile to the church, It is unne- 
cessary to refer to Archbishop Mac Hale, whose opposition one 
might be tempted to resolve into the general contrariety and 
impracticableness of his nature, if it were not that the line he 
has taken on this subject has so much more of the air of com- 
mon sense than his general conduct would have led one to anti- 
cipate. But in looking over some late numbers of the ation 
newspaper,—the newspaper which represents the young Ireland 
party—the party which advocates physical force and separation 
from England—some passages have struck us as indicative of 
the light in which that party regard the system, and the very 
slight degree of gratitude the Roman Catholics and their friends 
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evince for that system which successive administrations have 
endeavoured to force upon the Protestant clergy. 

One of the main objects for which parliamentary grants have 
been given for education in Ireland is the improvement of the 
circumstances and character of the teachers. We have long 
had reason to believe, that very little substantial improvement 
has been effected by the government measures in that respect. 
Mr. Dunlop’s pamphlet, which is well deserving of more attention 
than it has yet received, shows how little had been done when 
it was published. The following article relates to the present 
state of things. It appeared in the Nation of June 26th. And 
it will be observed that the writer is by no means opposed to 
the system on religious grounds. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


«“ We have, truly, longed for this report. It tells still of a young 
nation, its burly growth, and unchecked progress—bidding us hope. 
In these dread and darksome times, when we sometimes fear we shall 
never look on a young, thoughtful, healthy face again; when most 
‘parliamentary papers ’’ are cold numerical obituaries of an unepi- 
taphed people—sickening estimates of agony, and arithmetical tots of 
oppression, tabularly arranged and arrayed in vertical columns, that 
the oppressor may know at a glance the effects of his evil—it is 
pleasant to meet so pleasant a “ blue book” as this, And yet, alas! 
alas ! how many a little head lies low to-day—how many a little hand 
is stiff and clammy, and heart void of impulse, cold and foul, since 
last we wrote on ‘ National Education?’ Then what joyous thoughts 
were ours, for all that curly, gladsome, laughing race? We loved 
every unit of it, and looked up to its smallest member with an en- 
vious admiration, as toa future ruler in the land. That race is thinned 
now-—scattered, broken, and wan. Bright spirits, whose genius 
might have lived for ever, gloried and glorifying, have passed in 
thousands from the village-school to the pauper-grave. ‘Their old 
seats are vacant for ever; and the big letters, they knew so well, will 
look down on them from the whitened walls no more. Some, who 
lived on learning, have begged for bread—genius has wandered in 
idiocy by the road side, and sturdy boyhood, promise of the man, 
has rotted in the ditch. The hospital, the poorhouse, the pauper 
fare, the public work, the emigrant ship, have swept away nascent 
talent from amongst us, to make ranker rank grass at home, or feed 
the intellectual wants of distant nations. Think what intellect and 
nobility of heart has been driven into consumption this year, breaking 
stones alone. Dead or living, may Gop be with them all! 

“ And so this national system lives in spite of the famine, seemingly 
to avenge the famine. For there are yet here young hearts enough 
to build a nation and avenge her; and young heads are working still 


to learn how. Therefore sit we down after another year—and sucha 
year—to say Our say again. 
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‘On the whole, we like this 18th report—not so much for the 
progress made as for the promise given, and the principles acknow- 
ledged—principles not new to our readers, 

“‘ We shall sum up the most important changes. 

“ 1st.—-The teachers’ salaries will be increased, 8000/. additional 
being presented for that purpose. The increase will be distributed 
according to a scale as yet unfixed. The number of teachers is about 
4000 ; the average increase will, therefore, be 2/. per head. The 
Commissioners denominate this ‘a small addition.’ We entirely 
agree with them. 

“2nd.—The scale of promotion has been considerably extended ; 
and the liberality of the Board in-this respect is very gratifying and 
full of promise. It cannot be considered finite, but must grow with 
the system. The plan of promotion, too, has undergone a total 
change. 

‘In the case of paid ‘ monitors,’ for instance, it was formerly the 
custom for each of the thirty-two Superintendents to select three pupils 
from his district. Now the number of monitors is increased from 90 
to 204 ; and in future the monitorships will be attainable by public ex- 
amination only. Additional Superintendents or Inspectors have been 
also appointed ; and a lower, or primary grade, of these officers created, 
which will be gradually filled up ‘from the fittest of the National 
teachers.’ A superior grade of superintendence has been also created ; 
and the general views of the Board, with regard to promotion, are 
stated as follows :— 

“54, In the series of promotion which we have established, we 
have had in view the double object of securing the fittest person for 
each particular duty, and of stimulating to the utmost the exertions 
of every pupil and officer under us. We have provided that talent 
should have the means to rise, but that its elevation should be gradual ; 
that each step in its progress should lead naturally to the next; and 
that, at each stage, the abilities of the person, his disposition and 
manners, should be prepared for the further advancement that awaits 
him. The unpaid may become a paid monitor; the paid monitor, a 
candidate teacher in one of our district model schools ; then, a teacher 
in an ordinary school ; next, a student in the ordinary training class in 
Dublin. He may afterwards perhaps be advanced into the special 
training class; may possibly become a teacher in one of our district 
model schools ; thence rise to be a sub-inspector ; then an inspector ; 
or, eventually, a head-inspector. There will thus be formed a con- 
nected chain of promotion, of which the first link will be fixed in the 
village school, and the last in our central establishment.’ 

“ Thus far a system has been established which discountenances 
favouritism and corruption, and ensures to lowly-born genius some 
point to strain for, and some reward to gain. So far well. 

“The number of schools increased steadily, but of pupils rather 
decreased, during the year 46. On the 3lst December last there 
were 3637 schools, 456,410 pupils. On the previous 3lst December, 
3426 schools, and 432,844 pupils. The increase of schools has been 
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pretty equal as to provinces. With regard to the present year, the 
Board quaintly hints its opinion that the attendance of pupils will 
rather decrease than otherwise. 

“New evening schools have been opened both for infants and 
adults. Of the pupils at these, the Commissioners say, they ‘have 
never witnessed amongst persons in any class greater eagerness or 
aptitude for knowledge.’ The sale of books, &c., has also increased ; 
aud, notwithstandipg all the disadvantages of the time, the system has 
gained, and is gaining ground. Our present space will not permit us 
to enter into further detail. 

‘‘ But there are things we cannot pass in silence. 

“The ruinous effects of that mean, niggard economy, which re- 
fused just salaries to teachers, and all superannuating provision for 
worn-out or incompetent men, have been cruelly felt this year. 
School-houses have been shut—teachers have worked on the roads, 
fretted to death in the poorhouse, or emigrated. Next year the nu- 
merical attendance of pupils must be less—the means of those attend- 
ing less; and consequently the fees of the masters nothing. At the 
same time, the change to dearer food will be severely felt by the im- 
poverished men. ‘Their means of sustenance, according to the old 
salaries, would now be totally inadequate to life. Can any man, then, 
say that a beggarly increase of 8000/7, among 4000 individuals, is 
sufficient, or quarter sufficient, to meet the exigencies of the ensuing 
year? If the system is falling asunder, because men with families 
were compelled to eke out bread on the average yearly wage of L1/. 
—if, to preserve its bare existence during this past half-year, the 
Commissioners were obliged to ‘award gratuities’-—actually to ad- 
minister alms to ‘our poorer teachers,’ to the amount of 3000/,, can 
the proposed increase restore its vitality or renew its strength? This 
80007. is a sop to public opinion—a mere contemptible yielding of a 
shadow, unworthy of the Board or its officers. ‘Their past mischie- 
vous economy cannot be remedied by that; the public voice cannot 
be smothered by that; the teachers they have disheartened, ground 
down, made disaffected, cannot be taught by that to respect either the 
system or its heads. Again and again, and for ever, till justice is 
done, will this pettifogging economy and its destructive consequences 
force itself on ‘the public’ and the Board, and make both yield. 

* But if this ‘grand increase’ brings the Commissioners into com- 
mensurate contempt, who can be so charitable as to pass in silence 
their ‘superannuation’ move? It is notorious that there are school- 
houses in Ireland, the decrepit masters of which keep the keys, re- 
ceive the salaries, and cling to the silent, tenantless walls for life— 
men, old, worn-out, sickly, perhaps ignorant—men, at all events, who 
are incompetent to discharge their duties, and who dare not act 
honestly lest they perish. Other schools there are, the masters of 
which have never been trained, or sufficiently trained—whose intel- 
lectual capabilities were never of the first order, but who, in the 
searcity of teachers which marked the opening years of the system, 
were necessarily seized on as jury-masts. These still continue trying 
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to teach, when it would be sound and wise economy to pay them for 
letting it alone. The system is thus brought into contempt, the 
A country is cheated of knowledge, and funds are expended on books, 
e and houses, and necessaries, which had better been spent on a soup- 


3 kitchen. These are actual and pressing evils, and there are others in 
perspective innumerable. Nor is this the first time we have spoken. 
be on the subject. In England the system of superannuation has been 
4 introduced on the very ground we advocated—there being there no 
= teachers old or decrepit enough to be superannuated. * Whig Lord Lans- 
os downe is our authority for that. Large funds have been granted in 
England for ornament, and a single pound refused here where it 
BS would be of use—where an ample grant is vitally necessary. And 
Fe how has the Board conducted itself on this point? Has it fur- 
BY nished returns, proved, laboured ? No, but it speaks politely, obse- 
fs quiously as a sucking-dove. This sentence is the sum of .all its en- 
deavours :— 


“615, We trust that the arrangement, which has recently received 
the sanction of government for giving retiring pensions to meritorious 
teachers in England, will, as soon as possible, be extended to this 
country.’ 

“* We trust’—oh, trustful, polite Commissioners, this whispering 
of a principle, this mild undertone in cushioning a glaring truth, when 
it was your duty to demand and prove, or abdicate your Boardship, is 
small and ridiculous indeed ! 

‘“ Again we have to call attention to another matter. We proved 
last year that the early editions of the class-books have been grossly 
tampered with—that untruths, tending to debase the political morals 
Be of the children, written for the purpose of misinforming them, of lead- 
& ing them wrong on points connected with their country, her history, 
a and her interests, have been inserted by a known hand into these 
books. We showed how and where. Now, be it known, that the 
Board has ever since continued to sanction and circulate the falsehood. 
We were willing to confine the ignominy of such conduct to a single, 
very respectable individual, remarkable for shallow notions on political 
economy, and gross abuse of this people. But since the Board has 
been made aware of the facts—since it has made no endeavour to 
obliterate the falsehood and propagate truth alone—why, we leave it 
and the country together. 


This, we repeat, is not the writing of one whose opposition 
to the Government System of Education assumes the form of 
religious or political objections. The enemies of the church, 
and the enemies of English connexion, see nothing in that 
system injurious to their hopes and schemes either of political 
or religious revolution. ‘The objections they make, are made 

& against the mismanagement ind inefliciency of the commis- 
x sioners ; and the commissioners are charged with failure, in that 
very part of their work, where one was led to expect that their 
services to the country would be most apparent. 
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The following extracts from the Nation, of July 10th and 
July 17th, are to the same effect, and forbode an opposition far 
more embarrassing to the Irish Commissioners than any which 
the system has received from the clergy :— 


“ To the Editor of the Nation. 


“ Sir,—-The several batches of teachers drilled in Dublin for years 
past, on leaving, for their respective homes, were from time to time 
given to understahd that ere long their situation would be rendered 
comfortable; this has induced the greater part to hold on, expecting 
from year to year an increase of salary ; others, with better luck, after 
a few years of toil, did, in utter hopelessness, fling the office to the 
winds, and seek in foreign lands for more liberal patrons{than those 
they left behind; and they found them. 

“ Now, I must tell you, Mr. Editor, that the Board of Education 
are training teachers, not for the benefit of the children of the Irish 
poor, but for that of the rising generation in America and Australia; 
and no wonder it should be so, when the board comes out upon them 
at the thirteenth hour, and say, all we can give you is an increase of 27. 
a-head. What an announcement after a lapse of so many years, and 
at such a season! Thanks to that honourable body for undeceiving 
us at length. The sympathy which you seem to evince in our cause 
is my plea for trespassing on your time. 


A NATIONAL SCHOOLMASTER.”’ 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


“ There is one fact relative to the ‘small addition’ made by the 
Board of Education to the teachers’ salaries, which we wish to recal 
to memory. 

‘ “In March last the officials in Marlborough-street returned to the — 
English parliament an estimate of the expenses of the coming year. 
Under the head ‘ increase of teachers’ salaries,’ the sum of 5,000/. was 
inserted. This diminutively ‘ small addition’ was all the Board then 
asked. We at once directed public attention to the matter—petitions, 
resolutions, memorials, rolled into Marlborough-street ; and, between 
March and June, the minds of the Commissioners expanded to the 
extent of an additional 30004. 

“ Now, we have received innumerable letters anonymous, and others 
for publication on this subject—likewise a file of resolutions, half-a- 
dozen memorials, and some very servile petitions to the Board, for a 
further increase. These will not do. Anonymous letters and begging 
prayers never altered any system, and, above all, an English system 
in Ireland, The Irish teachers should assemble, and organize, and 
instead of begging, should demand such an increased salary, and other 
advantages, as would put them on an equality with the inferior teachers 
of England, If they will not aid themselves, we cannot aid them 
further. But, if they make one bold effort for decent existence, we 
are ready to protect and justify their conduct. Had such an organi- 
zation been carried out when the Board attempted to stop 4000 mouths 
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with 5000/. in March, June would have witnessed an increase not of 
3, but of 20,0002. 

“ And this work is already begun. The teachers of a central county, 
remarkable for proficiency and energy in the system, have laid the 
foundation of such an organization as we desire to see at once per- 
fected. We trust there is sufficient energy and esprit du corps among 
the Irish teachers to make mutual sacrifices for the life of the whole 
—common fight against a common injustice,” 


Considering the quarter from which these observations come, 
they cannot but be deemed extremely significant. So far is that 
system, which is so distasteful to the Protestant prelates and 
clergy, from being received with unqualified approval by those 
whom it professes to conciliate, that it is hard te say, whether 
its principles are more severely censured by the friends of the 
church, or the details of its operations by her enemies. A large 
proportion of the Roman-catholic hierarchy give it their coun- 
tenance—partly on account of the quantity of patronage and 
money it has placed at their disposal—still more on account of 
its obvious tendency to undermine Protestantism as the estab- 
lished religion of Ireland. But, when one passes beyond this 
body, and the small circle of visionary theorists, who dream of 
united education under a system where united education never 
can prevail, as long as the Protestant laity and clergy are steady 
to their principles—once we have passed beyond these limits, 
we find that those who really care to have the people educated, 
and to have an improved class of schoolmasters provided for 
the poor, are dissatisfied, and are not very delicate in the selec- 
tion of the terms in which they express their dissatisfaction. 

But on other accounts also, these extracts from The Nation 
are every way worthy of attention. Coming from the organ of 
that party which is the avowed enemy of English connexion, it 
is impossible to avoid noticing, that (with the exception of some 
criticisms on some of the books used in the National Schools) 
the Young Ireland party see nothing in the principles of the 
Government system of Education in Ireland likely to counteract 
their projects, or even to act as a check upon their revolutionary 
designs. ‘The leaders of the movement have plainly no appre- 
hension that the Government system will educate the children 
of the Irish poor in principles of attachment to England, its 
laws, its government, or its sovereign. On the contrary, their 
tone of writing conveys very distinctly, that if the national sys- 
tem were only fully, and efficiently, and liberally carried out, 
the enemies of England would see nothing to find fault with. 
And, even as it is, notwithstanding all the existing defects of 
management, they boast that the system is raising up a genera- 
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tion, who, when the time comes, will be found prepared to draw 
the sword against their foreign masters. 

. There is no mistaking the language of The Nation. “This 
national system lives in spite of the famine, seemingly to avenge 
the famine. For there are yet young hearts enough ¢o build a 
nation and avenge her ; and young heads are working still to learn 
how :”—words, which, if they have any meaning, are intended 
to convey to those for whom the editor of The Nation writes, his 
conviction, that the national system in Ireland is helping for- 
ward their revolutionary schemes ; and that, through the educa- 
tion or instruction given in the government schools, the children 
are learning how to avenge on England the desolation and miseries 
of the famine. How they could be learning anything of the 
sort, unless their teachers were instilling into their mind lessons 
of hatred against England, and teaching them to regard England 
as the author and contriver of their calamities, it is impossible 
to understand. One thing seems pretty evident, that, unless 
The Nation, i. e., unless the party which is labouring to separate 
the two countries, and is endeavouring to stimulate the Irish to 
rebellion and insurrection, regarded the national system of edu- 
cation as on the whole favourable to their views, they would not 
speak of the system in such terms as these. They would com- 
plain of the system itself, and not of the inefficiency of its ma- 
nagement. Whereas, the objection they do make, is not that the 
system is what they would call a bad one ;—it is not that the 
system is likely to perpetuate British connexion, and bring up 
the children of the Irish peasant in principles of loyalty to the 
English throne, or has any tendency that way. That is not. 
what they object to in the system. On that point they do not 
see that they have anything to regret. All they lament is, that, 
though the system, in spite of bad management, is likely ¢o 
avenge the famine,—it is badly managed, and its powers and 
capabilities are cramped by the miserable economy of the Com- 
missioners. The system they consider a good one. All it needs 
is to be fully and generously carried out. The young heads 
are at work learning how to build a nation and avenge her ;— 
in other words,—to cast off the authority of the English crown. 
If the Commissioners were somewhat more liberal in remune- 
rating the schoolmasters, the scholars would make a more rapid 
progress—of course, in the same direction. 

Since the publication of our observations on this subject in 
July, a letter has appeared in the newspapers, bearing the sig- 
nature of the Bishop of Cashel. We reprint it, because it so 
very satisfactorily answers the plea on which Lord John Russell 
justified his refusal to assist the schools of the clergy, and like- 
wise, because the case of the Rey. Mr. Brady, the brother of the 
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Lord Chancellor of Ireland, is so very striking an illustration of 
the manner in which Government have endeavoured to gain ad- 
herents to its educational scheme. This instance we had known 
of through another channel, and it is not the only instance 
which has recently come to our knowledge of a line of conduct 
which,—however it may be pursued in private, and where there 
is not much probability of the circumstances being brought 
before the public.—we much doubt whether any minister of the 
crown would choose to defend in the House of Commons. 


* LETTER FROM THE BISHOP OF CASHEL TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


“My lord,—The importance of the subject on which I take the 
liberty of addressing your lordship will plead my excuse for intrud- 
ing on your time and attention ; it is the education of a portion of her 
Majesty’s subjects. 

“ Education is a subject of primary and universal importance, at all 
times and in all places worthy of the most serious attention. 

“Jt is a source of much gratification that it has now at length 
received serious consideration, in some degree commensurate with its 
importance. It is most gratifying to those who desire the real welfare 
of mankind to see, that your lordship and the statesmen connected 
with you have opened your eyes to the necessity of taking a part in 
the advancement and diffusion of education, and have boldly put 
forward the almost self-evident maxim, that it is better for a country 
to provide for the prevention of crime by the education of the inha- 
bitants, than for the punishment of it, when committed by an ignorant 
and degraded population. 

“In this enlightened sentiment I most fully concur, and for its 
bold and public declaration I feel grateful. It was with real pleasure 
that the true friends of the country read the declaration, that ‘it is 
her Majesty's wish that the youth of this country should be religiously 
brought up, and the rights of conscience should be respected.’ 

“We in Ireland felt an interest in your educational movement, and, 
as well as many in England, were prepared to expect a proposition for 
a combined system of education in some respect similar to that of the 
National Board in our country. 

“There are not wanting those who, indulging in theory on the 
subject, rather than being acquainted with it practically, would have 
wished for such a system, and they could dilate with much plausibility 
on the beauty of bringing together persons of all denominations in 
harmony and good will. But you and your colleagues have had wis- 
dom enough to see through the deceit, and to be convinced of the 
impracticability and evil of such a system. 

“In bringing forth your scheme for England you have abandoned, 
nay, you have denounced, the principle of combined education, and 
have adopted and defended the system of separate education, 

“ The friends of scriptural education in Ireland have watched your 
proceedings with much interest, and in proportion as they had formed 
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a high opinion of your lordship’s character for honesty and fair deal- 
ing, were full of expectation and hope. We heard from your mouth, 
and that of your colleagues, the very language with which we our- 
selves had condemned the system of the National Board and its 
attempts at combined education, and which we had used in favour of 
a separate grant for scriptural education. 

“ We had made the objection against attempting to force combined 
education—we had denounced it as impracticable—we had condemned 
it as requiring a sacrifice of all religion. You borrowed the argument 
from us—you took almost the very words out of our mouths; and we 
surely had reason to hope that, when in principle you were brought 
over to our opinions on the subject, you would not refuse us the 
benefit in practice. 

“ | would remind your lordship of the language which you and 
your colleagues are reported to have used: 

** Lord Lansdowne said—‘ It would be extremely desirable, indeed, 
to have all sects educated under the one roof as was suggested. (Hear, 
from Lord Beaumont.) But he would ask the noble lord, whether, 
from his own experience, he judged that such a scheme would be a 
practicable one?’ (Hear, hear.) 

“ Your lordship is reported to have argued the question between 
combined and separate education more at large, and to have expressed 
yourself thus : 

“¢ Sir, with regard to this question, we were called upon, in 1839, 
and also at the present time, to consider whether we should attempt 
to spread over the country some general system which might agree 
with the system on which those schools are governed, or with the 
schools established by the British or Foreign Society, or the schools 
established by any of the dissenting sects in the country which we 
might think preferable. We thought it would be unwise in 1839, 
and we think so also at the present time. We do not think that prac- 
tically the attempt would have succeeded ; it must have ended in 
failure, and, so far from advancing, we are of opinion that we would 
have retarded education by such a system. In 1839, we said that, 
with regard to the national schools in connexion with the church, 
they should act according to their own views—that we should not in- 
terfere with the religious instruction given in those schools in any 
other way than insisting that the inspectors, who were appointed by 
the Privy Council, under the sanction and approval of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, should belong to the church, and should report upon 
the religious education given in the schools. With respect to other 
schools, we then stated that we should not make any inquiry into the 
state of religious education—that we should not interfere with the 
course of religious instruction given to them, but we required that the 
inspector should report generally upon the efficiency of the school. 
These were rules we adopted in 1839, with respect to the building of 
schools, and which we adopt now with respect to the education of 
master and pupil teachers.’ 


“ But Sir George Grey stated more simply and clearly the princi- 
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ples of the two systems, and has condemned the one and approved the 
other. He has drawn a picture, which is in fact a favourable picture 
of the system of the National Board, and then he has pronounced a 
decisive judgment against it :— 

« «The Noble Lord (Lord Morpeth) had said that there were three 
courses open to the Government, but he thought there were only 
two. He did not believe it would be possible for any government to 
propose that the education of the people should be placed entirely in 
the hands of the Established Church; the two courses then open to 
the Government were, the course proposed by the Hon. and Learned 
Member for Bath, and the course that had been adopted. The one 
was to establish entirely a new system of education, disregarding 
the divisions of the country upon matters of religion, disregarding the 
schools established in connexion with different denominations, and en- 
deavouring to bring all the children together into one system of edu- 
cation, by which they could grow up in harmony, peace, and good- 
will. Such a plan would be impracticable; it would meet with no 
cordial acceptance by any one denomination of Christians, or by that 
House. He agreed with the Hon. Member for Nottingham, that the 
earnest religious feeling of the people of this country would oppose 
an absolute bar to combined education, because it could be onl 
effected by the exclusion of all religion. (Hear.) He knew that all 
did not intend to exclude religion from their schools, but thought it 
might be introduced through different religious teachers; such a pro- 
position would not, however, diminish one iota of the opposition. 
(Hear.) Then, what was the other plan proposed and acted on by 
the Government? ‘The principle on which the measure, if he might 
so term it, was framed, was, not to establish any new system, but to 
improve the present schools—the Government proposed to raise the 
character of the education that is given in existing schools, and im- 
prove the position of, and raise the standard of acquirement in, the 
schoolmasters. What had been done during the last few years, since 
Parliament had agreed to grant money for the purposes of education ? 
Those grants had been applied for the purpose of building schools in 
connexion with the various denominations, and that being the case, 
the Government thought it time to consider how the character and 
quality of education might be raised in those schools without endea- 
vouring to supersede the existing agent at work in any of them.’ 

“Task your lordship, in the face of the publie, and the face of 
justice-loving England, can you in the British Houses of Parliament 
maintain such principles; prove them to be sound, and act upon 
them in England, and then act upon the very opposite in Ireland ? 

“1700 of the clergy of the Established Church in Ireland were 
only a little in advance of you ; they were beforehand in approving 
the system you have adopted in England, and condemning that which 
you are now become wise enough to condemn, 1700 of the 
can adopt the very words of Sir G. Grey :—*‘ To establish entirely a 
new system of education, disregarding the schools established in con- 
nexion with different denominations, and endeavouring to bring all 
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the children together with one system of education, by which they 
would grow up in harmony, peace, and good-will. Such a plan would 
be impracticable; it would meet with no cordial acceptance by any 
one denomination of Christians, or by that House. The earnest reli- 
gious feeling of the people of this country would oppose an absclute 
bar to combined education, because it could only be effected by the 
exclusion of all religion.” These words of Sir G. Grey express better 
than any words which I could select, the principles which have influ- 
enced, and do influence, 1700 of the Irish clergy ; and I ask you to 
say, is it common justice to consider it a crime in them, to say in Ire- 
land what you have felt yourself constrained by right reason to say in 
England? Are you to put these 1700.men under a ban, because 
they spoke before you did, the very language which you now speak ? 
because they had wisdom to see what you and other statesmen had not 
seen ; and because they had principle to maintain what you now know 
to be the wisest and best, when it was against their interest to do it? 
And will you make those men the objects of your favour, who were 
either mistaken or weak enough to approve what you now have de- 
clared to be impracticable, or being wise enough to see, as well as 
their brethren, the evil of the system, were unprincipled enough to 
join it at the nod of those in power? I thought this was impossible. 
When I read the strong plain language of you and your colleagues, I 
felt it was impossible that you could say one thing with regard to Ire- 
land, and another with regard to England ; and I did expect that you 
would have sanctioned separate education in Ireland; and when you 
do not contemplate it as practicable or desirable to force members of 
the Established Church and dissenters, to be educated at the same 
school you would not try to force Protestants and Roman Catholics 
to be educated together, though it was only to be effected by the ex- 
clusion of all religion. 

“You justify your decision by saying, that ‘the revenue of the 
Established Church in Ireland appears to me sufficient, not only for 
the support of the beneficed clergy, but also for the encouragement 
and maintenance of a scriptural system of education.’ 

“I feel assured, my lord, that a thinking public will never give 
your lordship credit for the honesty that has generally been ascribed 
to your lordship in thus putting your refusal upon this ground. 

“His Grace the Lord Primate of Ireland has stated the simple fact 
that the income of the parochial clergy, even if duly received, would 
not afford to each of them an average sum of 2001. perannum. Your 
lordship would not say that this income is sufficient—not only to 
maintain a gentleman and his family, as a clergyman of a parish, but 
to maintain within it a scriptural system of education. I was for 
nearly thirty years rector of a parish, the income of which was ori- 
ginally 400/. per annum; when the bill for the relief of the clergy 
passed, and substituted a rent-charge in the place of tithe, I was re- 
lieved of twenty-five per cent., and had 3002. per annum. There were 
five schools in that parish ; three maintained by the landed proprie- 
tors, and two entirely at my own expense. I would ask, was the in- 
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come of the parish sufficient to support the clergyman, and maintain 
the schools? Had I had no other income, the schools must have 
fallen to the ground. But I dismiss this part of the case, because 
there are facts enough to prove that a supposed sufficiency of the 
funds of the Established Church, is not the real grcund for refusing 
a grant. 

“I shall trouble you with my reason for this conviction. If you 
really considered the revenue of the Established Church sufficient, 
you would have so organized the National Board, that the members 
of the Established Church should be left to their own sufficient re- 
sources, and not allowed: through that channel to obtain public funds; 
whereas the members of the Established Church may have abundant 
funds from the National Board if they will only abandon their Pro- 
testant principles. When I was rector of the parish of Powerscourt, 
I could have had funds abundant if I would have excluded the Holy 
Scriptures from the schools in school hours. Had I asked for funds, 
saying I would add my name as approving the un-Protestant principle 
of the National Board, I should never have received from your lord- 
ship, or those connected with you, the answer you gave to the Lord 
Primate, that you considered the revenue of the Established Church 
sufficient for the maintenance of a scriptural education. You would 
have granted the money if I would have granted the principle. 

“ Again—if it was really a view of the revenues of the church which 
induced you to withhold a grant, you would not consider it a merit in 
those clergymen who, in spite of their sufficient funds, get support for 
their schools from the National Board ; and you would not consider 
it a crime in those clergymen, who, keeping aloof from the National 
Board, support their school out of private funds. Your practice con- 
tradicts your assertion. It is the avowed principle of your govern- 
ment to extend your patronage to those clergymen, and those only, 
who join the National Board, and by so doing get a share of the pub- 
lic funds. Those that will pursue a system of combined education, 
which you say is impracticable—those who will engage in a system 
which you say necessarily excludes religion—those who will draw 
upon the public funds, though you say’ they have sufficient funds 
themselves—these are the objects of your patronage, whatever other 
failings they may have, either of commission or omission ; whilst those 
who will not do so are excluded from your patronage, whatever else 
may be their merits. I will not dwell upon the disqualification or 
want of qualification of those that have been recommended to you by 
their taking a share of the money of the National Board, as I should 
not wish to speak disparagingly of any individuals; but I will give a 


sample of the way in which your rule prevents you from employing 


the patronage of the church in advancing those that would be profit- 
able to her and creditable to you. 

“ Amongst the persons connected with your government in Ireland, 
there is no person who stands higher in public estimation than the 
present Chancellor, Right Hon. M. Brady. He has earned the good 
opinion and respect of persons of every class and every party, and it 
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would be admitted at once, that any member of his family would, 
through him, have a claim upon your lordship's patronage, if he was 
himself not unworthy of it. Now the Chancellor has a brother, whom 
I have had the pleasure of knowing since he was in college—his cha- 
racter in the church is not less excellent than that of his brother at 
the bar. He served a curacy in the diocese of Cork, made himself 
acquainted with the language of the people, and was entirely devoted 
to his work. It was not extraordinary that an application should have 
been made to your lordship’s government, for preferment for such a 
man so connected. An application was made, his character acknow- 
ledged, and his claims admitted, and he was offered preferment—and 
he was not told that in the parish intended for him he was to consider 
the revenue, not only sufficient to support him and his wife and family, 
but also to maintain a system of scriptural education there; but he 
was told that it was an indispensable condition of his preferment that 
he should join the National Board, and have his school supported by 
its funds on its principles. This in conscience he could not do, and 
he was told that the excellent brother of the distinguished Chancellor 
might remain a curate, and support his wife and children upon a 
curate’s salary. 

“ Will you after this expect the public to believe your lordship to 
be honest in putting forward the sufficient revenue of the church as 
a true reason for not giving a grant for the education of the Pro- 
testants in Ireland? No, my lord, it is no matter of money—it is a 
matter of principle. In England you wisely wished to improve and 
increase the education of the people, and you rightly proposed to 
supply public money in order to attain a public good. In Ireland 
you do not desire the improved and increased education of the Pro- 
testants, and therefore you refuse the money. You would give an 
unlimited sum of money to un-Protestantize the Protestants of 
Ireland—to make them join the Roman Catholics in their very worst 
error, and that which is the support of all their other errors, that of 
taking the Scriptures out of the hands of the people. If the Pro- 
testants submit to this un-Protestant principle, you will never tell 
them that the revenue of the Established Church is sufficient, not 
only for the support of the clergy, but for the maintenance of a 
scriptural education. How can you then expect that you shall be 
considered honest in this reason for your refusal ? 

*‘ But you mention another reason :—‘ The great majority of the 
people of Ireland being Roman Catholics, I should not think it ad- 
visable to make a provision for education, from which their children 
were excluded, either by law or by regulation.’ 

“ I cannot conceive that the thinking public will consider your lord- 
ship more honest in this assigned reason, than in the former ; and the 
evidence against you, in this case also, is taken from your own acts. 

‘I would premise that the Church of England schools in Ireland, 
to which you refuse to give aid, have no rules to exclude Roman 
Satholics, have no regulations, as in the Church of England schools in 

England, requiring all the children to be instructed in the formularies 
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of our church. They give peculiar Church of England instruction 
to the children of the church only; and if the Roman Catholics are 
excluded from the schools, it is simply by the regulation which re- 
quires the Scriptures to be read by all the children. They exclude 
themselves on account of the regulations requiring the Bible to be 
read in every school, just as the Protestants exclude themselves from 
the schools of the National Board, because the Scriptures are not 
read by the children in the school hours. There are conscientious 
objections on both sides, which prevent a combined education of 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. In England the Roman Catholics, 
a small minority, ask for a separate education; you have professed 
yourself willing to grant it; you have not said to them, ‘The great 
majority of the people of England being Protestants, I should not 
think it advisable to make a provision for education, from which their 
children were excluded, either by law or regulation.’ But in Ireland 
the minority ask for a grant for education, and you refuse them upon 
a principle which you have repudiated in England. The cases are 
literally parallel; you act one way in England, and another way in 
Ireland. I ask your lordship, is this fair dealing? Is this honest? 
The only difference is, as far as this principle is concerned, the mi- 
nority in Ireland is Protestant. The minority in England seek edu- 
cation in a system which you have sworn to be superstitious and idol- 
atrous ; and you have professed yourself ready to grant their petition. 
The minority in Ireland seek education in what you profess to believe 
to be true and profitable; and, to justify your refusal, you put for- 
ward a principle which you yourself violate in favour of those in error. 

“ Pause and consider what you are doing. If a Roman-catholic 
minister should agree to grant separate education to the Roman- 
catholic minority in England, and then when asked to do the same for 
the Protestants in Ireland, should refuse to do it, and give as his 
reason as you have done, because they are a minority, what would be 
said of his equal-handed justice ? And is it less unfair dealing, be- 
cause the minister professes to be a Protestant ? 

“Tecan, my lord, feel for the difficulty of your situation; you 
cannot tell your real reasons, and yet you must give some reason ; 
you have really nothing that you can say, and yet you must say 
something. 

“ Pardon, my lord, my plainness of speech: is there not cause? 
You insult that Word of God which I value. You inflict an injury 
upon the class of persons to which I belong. You ill use that church 
of which I am an overseer, and I cannot be silent. 

“] have the honour to be, my lord, 
‘‘ Your lordship’s obedient, humble servant, 


“ RopertT &c. 
“ Right Honourable Lord John Russell. 
Waterford, June, 1847.” 


It is unnecessary to make any observations on this letter, fur- 
ther than to repeat what we have already said, that while it 
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states on such authority a recent instance of the mode in 
which the government are acting in the disposal of Church pa- 
tronage in Ireland, and states it with every particular and name 
which can be required to gain attention to such a representa- 
tion, it unanswerably disposes of the reason which Lord John 
Russell has given for his refusing to assist the schools of the 
clergy. The question cannot remain in its present state. The 
opposition of the clergy to the government scheme of education 
is in no respect a factious one. It would be sufficient proof of 
this that the Prelate with whose sanction they are acting, is one 
whom the government themselves would be the first to acknow- 
ledge, is incapable of lending his countenance for a moment to 
factious opposition of any sort, and whose knowledge and ex- 
perience of the difficulties of the Protestant Church in Ireland, 
require no one to remind him of the importance (if it were not 
a matter of duty) of her being on good terms with the ministry, 
and co-operating in every measure which is calculated to 
strengthen the hands of the English government in a country 
which nothing but a government strong in the support of the in- 
telligence and property of the kingdom can save from anarchy 
and confusion. But,onthe one hand, in contending for scriptural 
education, the Clergy are maintaining a principle, and a principle 
on which they believe the safety of the Protestant Church and 
the preservation of the Protestant Religion depend. While on 
the other they know, not as a matter of theory but of experience, 
that the government scheme has a direct tendency to throw the 
whole education of the Irish peasantry into the hands of the 
enemies of English connexion. | 
All our advice to them, therefore, is to persevere :—to act 
with mildness, but with inflexible resolution, in union with their 
Primate and their Prelates :—to beware of sectarian and party 
differences among themselves :—and to trust their cause to Pro- 
vidence. It is the cause of truth and integrity, and eventuaily 
it must trinmph. It is impossible to delay much longer the 
conviction which is hourly gaining strength among the public, 
that the Irish Prelates and Clergy are in the right, and that it is 
neither just, nor wise, nor politic, to refuse their schools assist- 


ance, on the same terms and conditions as it is given to the 
Clergy in this country. 
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